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News from Allied Chemical: ‘Pipelines’ for tomorrow's products 
—from Union Texas Petroleum, our newest division 


Union Texas Petroleum is Allied Chemical's 
newest division — and the starting point 
for many promising new materials. Now 
plastics, new fibers. new films begin with 
the chemical “building blocks” furnished 
by Union Texas Petroleum. This division 
furnishes high-quality liquefied petroleum 
gas—butane and propane—as domestic and 


commercial fuel for many states in the 


DIVISIONS: B 
SOLVAY PROCESS «+ 


UNION TEXAS PETROLEUM + 


nation. It also produces natural gus, con- 
densate and crude oil. which act as a rich 
source for the creation of scores of chem- 
icals that help you in your business 
and in your home. Such help, in fact, 
is part and parcel of Allied Chemical, 


which produces hundreds of materials de- 


signed to aid American consumers and the 


industries that serve them, Perhaps one 


ARRETT « GENERAL CHEMICAL + INTERNATIONAL «+ NATIONAL ANILINE +« NITROGEN ¢ PI ASTICS ¢ SEME 
ALLIED CHEMICAL CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 


IN CANADA 


of these products may help vour business. 
Whatever your line of business may be, 
we welcome i ; . - : 
vour inquiry. 
Just write: 
Allied Chemi- 
eal Corp.. 61 
Bway New =z - 4 
York 6. N.Y. gasie ro amenica’s PROGRESS 
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THIS ONE EARNED A NICKNAME 


We called this new B.F.Goodrich truck tire the ‘Extra 
Miler’ when we introduced it last January. It earned 
that name on the Pecos, Texas test track where it de- 
livered 32.1% more mileage than the next best original 
equipment tire tested. Now the reports are coming in 
from commercial fleets, confirming the test results: 
With BFG’s new SUPER-SYN rubber in the new 3-rib 
tread, the Extra Miler is giving more mileage than 
other original equipment quality tires. 
What's more, the Extra Miler has 
earned itself a nickname from our friends 
in the trade... the Big H’’. Actually, it’s 
more than just a nickname. Those ‘'H" 


B.EGoodrich 


TRUCK TIRES 


TIME is published weekly, at $8.00 per year, by TIME Inc., at 540 N, Michigan Avenue, Chic 


tread patterns interlock to make the broad center rib 
an almost solid block of tough tread rubber for longer 
wear. The “H" is precisely angled for maximum traction 
(up to 22% more traction on wet pavement). 

Add up: extra miles, outstanding traction, plus safety 
—and you'll agree the ‘‘Big H"’ is the best tire value for 
any truck operator. Next time you need truck tires for 

replacement or original equipment, specify the 

B.F.Goodrich Extra Miler. Or call it the 

“Big H", if you like. Our friends do, 

and we're making a lot of new friends 

with this tire. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Akron 18, Ohio. 


ago, 111.80811. Second class postage paid at Chicago, Mi., and at additional mailing offices 
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When Godfrey says eat, people eat. 

“Only 20 weeks after Arthur Godfrey start- 
ed advertising Morton House canned foods,” 
says Mr. Lonnie V. Merrill, Vice President of 
Marketing, “our sales volume has increased 


56.9%, and much of this increase we attrib- 
ute to the splendid job that Godfrey is doing.” 
How does he do it? It’s true, Godfrey has a 


Been A Mother 


way of describing food that makes your 
mouth water. But that’s not all of it. The secret 
is that people trust Godfrey like a mother. 
When he says, “Try it. It’s good,” they do. And 
it is good. So sales go up. 

If you have a good product, there’s no one 
who can get people to eat it up like Arthur 
Godfrey. Try him. He’s good. 


The CBS Radio Network 






























The pleasure of your 
company ts requested al the 
opening of this distinctive 
cigarette packet. You are 
invited to slip away the outer 
wrapping and slide the 
cigarettes out of their 
protective shell. Note that each 
is firm, neat, and unbruised. 
You will meet the famous 
Benson & Hedges recessed 
filter mouthpiece and be 
introduced to choice tobaccos, 
selected, aged, and blended 

to tobaccodom’s most exacting 
specifications. No door 
prizes, but everyone with 
good taste will be there. 
R.S.V.P. Your Local Tobacconist. 


WITH BENSON & HEDGES 
YOU PAY MORE... 
YOU GET MORE 
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Urgent decision... 


Tl 


Stop-watch decisions don’t leave you time to dig for data. 
You need a communications system that moves as fast as 
your business. That system? TIES...a vital new RCA 
development linking multiple locations to a high-speed 
electronic computer via standard telephone and telegraph 
lines... keeping your home and field offices, stores or 


plants, in constant, automatic communication. 


TIES—Transmissicn and Information Exchange System 


speeds handling of customer inquiries and orders. It 


I ES |. ..new RCA communications / computer system! 


reduces processing costs. It ends your need for many small 
tabulating installations, since all processing is consolidated 
at strategic computer centers, 

With TIES, as with every area of electronic data process- 
ing, the RCA approach is uniquely customer-directed 
It starts when your operation is timed-out by RCA on its 
own computers, and continues as long as you are a Cus- 


tomer. Call us—and see! 


RCA ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING, CHERRY HILL, N. J. 


The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


























Get away from it all on the 


BOAC Jet Bridge to the Orient 
and South Pacific 


There still are places where the loudest noise is a temple gong and the 
most urgent decision is between ivory and jade in a dim, cool shop 

Go there via the BOAC Rolls-Royce 707 Jet Bridge, with the only same 
plane service from New York to the British Crown Colony of Hong 
Kong. Stop over in San Francisco, Honolulu and Tokyo at no increase 
in air fare. Daylight flying all the way is your guarantee of not missing 
anything. 

En route, experiment with Oriental delicacies—entire meals if you like 
—as well as enjoying the complete Continental menu. Both are part 
of BOAC’s superb cabin service by Chinese, Japanese and British 
stewardesses 

In Hong Kong, you can join a BOAC direct flight to Sydney, Australia 


c 


In Sydney, you can connect with BOAC’s jet flights to New Zealand 
Or you can continue around the world from Hong Kong, again by 
Rolls-Royce 707 

For reservations to the Orient, the South Pacific and around the world, 
see your Travel Agent, or call BOAC direct 








ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BO-AC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Labatt’s 


Pale Ale) have 


won more 
awards in 
international 
competition 
than any 
other brews. 


Write for FREE Booklet 
CANADA BORDER 
CROSSING 
INFORMATION 
Labatt Importers Inc 
1908 Rand Bldg 


PILSENER Buffalo 3, N.Y 


BEER: ALE 


CANADA'S MOST HONOURED BREWS 





to know...to understand...to appre- 
ciate...to accomplish. . .all help us 
to be more in the true and most 
important sense. And today, the 
chances to be more are unprece- 
dented. 


Columbia University’s School of 
General Studies offers a rigorous 
and challenging program in the lib- 
eral and administrative arts. Day- 
time, evening, and Saturday classes 
—full-time or part-time. 

New students should apply before 
Sept. 1st. The Office of the Dean of 
Students will be available to coun- 
sel those interested. 


For Information: Office of Informa- 
tion, School of General Studies, New 
York 27, N.Y. Riverside 9-2800. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF GEN ERAL STUDIES 





TIME LISTINGS 


TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 14 
Armstrong Circle Theater (€ BS. 10-11 
p-m.).* A drama about a blind and deaf 
Indian girl from the slums of Singapore 
who is brought to the U.S. for treatment 
Zia Mohyeddin is the instructor Repeat 


Thursday, August 15 

The Lively Ones (NBC. 9 30-10 p.m.) 
Guests include Mel Torme, Frances Faye 
and Eduardo Sasson. Host ts Vic Da- 
mone. Color 

The World of Maurice Chevalier (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Television portrart of the 
ageless entertainer 


Friday, August 16 
International Beauty Spectacular (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.), The 45 contestants for the title 
of Miss International Beauty are backed 
up by a corps de ballet and original 
music by Meredith Willson Live from 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Saturday, August 17 

The Defenders (CBS, 8:30-9:30 p.m.) 
Part I of the Emmy award-winning drama 
Madman. 

Saturday Night at the Movies (NBC, 
9-11:20 p.m.) The Lone, Hot Summer, 
starring Paul Newman and Joanne Wood 
ward. Color. 


Sunday, August 18 

Issues and Answers (ABC, 2-2:30 p.m.) 
Guest is Dr. Milton Eisenhower, prest- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University and 
newly named head of the Republican 
Critical Issues Council. 

The Ed Sullivan Show (CBS, 8-9 p.m.). 
Guests: Joan Sutherland, Della Reese and 
Stan Kenton 

Crucial Summer: the 1963 Civil Rights 
Crises (ABC, 10:30-11 p.m.) Second in 
a series of five studies of the battle for 
integrahion. 


Tuesday, August 20 

The Dick Powell Show (NBC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.) Anthony Franciosa, Julie 
London, Jim Backus, Jules Munshin, Ce- 
sar Romero and Zsa Zsa Gabor are fea- 
tured in a melodrama of staggering com- 
plexity revolving around a_ beleaguered 
nightclub owner. 


THEATER 
Straw Hat 


For those who prefer their theater a lit 
tle meatier than Broadway leftovers re 
heated for the summer circuit, there is 
always Shakespeare. Across the land, 
Shakespeare festivals are proliferating in 
colleges, in parks, in barns, in permanent 
installations that sometimes even look like 
Elizabethan theaters. A few have found 
it expedient to lard their offerings of the 
bard with other classics from Shaw to 
Gilbert and Sullivan. On the menu: 

Oregon Shakespeare Festival, Ashland, 
Ore.: The Merry Wives o} Windsor, Ro- 


meo and Juliet, Love's Labour's Lost, 
Henry V. Season ends Sept. 7. 

National Shakespeare Festival, Old 
Globe Theater, San Diego Antony and 


Cleopatra, A Midsummer Night's Dream 


All times E.D.T 





The Winter's Tale. Also on the program 
a full-scale presentation of Purcell’s opera 
Dido and Aeneas (usually perfor med these 
davs only in concert version) Through 
Sept. #5 

Colorado Shakespeare Festival, Univer 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.. A com 
pany of 20 students from colleges in the 
U.S. and England perform Measure for 
Measure, Richard HI and Much Ado 
thout Nothing. Through Aug. ly 3 

Great Lokes Shakespeare Festival, Lake 
wood, Ohio: Measure for Measure, Julius 
Caesar, The Merry Wives of Windsor 
The Comedy of Errors, Romeo and Juliet 
and Henry V. Season ends Sept 13 

American Shakespeare Festival, Strat- 
ford. Conn.: The Comedy of Errors, Hen- 
rv V, King Lear and Shaw's Caesar and 
Cleopatra. Through Sept 15 

New York Shakespeare Festival, Cen- 
tral Park, New York City The last of the 
season's plays, The Winter's Tale, will run 
through Aug. 31 

Stratford Festival, Stratford, Ont The 
Comedy of Errors, Timon oJ Athens 
Troilus and Cressida, Rostand’s Cyrano 
de Bergerac and G. & S..s The Mikado 
Season ends Sept. 28 


CINEMA 


The Thrill of it All. The cinematic succes- 
sion of unsuccessful assaults on Doris 
Day's virtue not only has ended with this 
latest film, it has gotten a few jumps ahead 
of the ladies in the balcony: Doris is mar- 
ried to Obstetrician James Garner and is 
the mother of two singularly objectionable 
children. With apple-checked efficiency 
she not only finds time to sell soap on TV 
but assists as mobile midwife when Arlene 
Francis has a baby in the back seat of a 
Rolls-Royce 

Toys in the Attic. 1 illian Hellman’s story 
about two Southern spinsters and thei 
younger brother is the same tangle of tor 
mented sibling relationships it was on the 
stage in 1960 and just as lacking in life. 
though Geraldine Page Wendy Hiller and 
Dean Martin try valiantly to give it spark 

My Hobo. This Japanese song of the 
open road involves 4 clever tramp, a lady 
tramp. and two waits who tramp along 
with them on the road to Tokyo. Seem- 
ingly inspired more by Halian comedy 
than Nipponese realism Hobo nonetheless 
makes some sharp comments on the pres- 
ent state of prosperous, overly Western- 
ized Japan. 

The Great Escape. Steve McQueen, James 
Garner, Donald Pleasence are among the 
Allied officers who stage a wholesale es 
cape from a Nazi prison camp 1 one of 
the season’s most exciting pictures. 

This Sporting Life. This English picture ts 
brutally honest as long as it stays on the 
playing fields But when its rugby-playing 
hero (Richard Harris) gets tangled in a 
love affair with a widow. both he and the 
plot become confused 

My Name Is Ivan. An extraordinary Rus- 
sian film about a boy W ho spies behind the 
Nazi lines during World War Il, made 
with sensitivity and human understanding 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Aneurin Bevan, by Michael Foot. A full, 
sympathetic biography of England's most 
militant socialist. and Churchill's most 
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Sinews of strength take many forms. America’s mighty missiles stand ready.Weapons of 
deterrence, the Atlas, Minuteman, Titan, and Polaris are the products of a dedicated 
partnership between the government and industry. Avco’s role: re-entry vehicles for 


Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman; arming and fuzing for Polaris, Titan I, and Minuteman. 


AVCO CORPORATION, 750 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17,".7 
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| abrasive critic, who was also a great Par- 
liamentarian, a man of chivalrous gaiety 
and wit who loved charming and dis- 
arming London society. 

The Collector, by John Fowles. There is 
not one wrong word in this story of a 
weird, solitary young man who branches 
out from butterflies to young girls for his 








‘Cory GIN 
& DRY 


Gin distilled in the 


The only London Dry 


U.S.A. under the supervision of the famous chloroformed collection. Author Fowles 
Booth’s Distillery Limited, London, England. ee 


Ford: Decline and Rebirth, 1933-62, by Al- 
lan Nevins and Frank Ernest Hill. Though 
corporate history seems an unlikely subject 
for drama, this book makes lively reading 
of the time when the Ford Motor Co. was 
a chaotic, money-losing corporate mess, 
its aging founder out of touch with his 
own company and his own times. The 
authors go on to trace the corporation's 
recovery, guided by Henry Ford I and 
his Whiz Kids, among them Secretary of 
Defense Robert McNamara. 

Night and Silence Who Is Here?, by Pam- 
ela Hansford Johnson. Some highly di- 
verting goings on among the intellectuals, 
spivs, careerists and crackpots putting in 
a well-subsidized academic year at a New 
England college. The fey Fellows make 
even more enjoyable sport when it is un- 
derstood that they are really acting out 
parts in a prose version of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream in academic dress. 

Elizabeth Appleton, by John O'Hara. For 
those who take their campus politics more 
seriously, this hefty bestseller recounts the 
maneuverings of a New York socialite to 
land her husband the president's job in a 
small Pennsylvania college. 

Mrs. G.B.S., by Janet Dunbar. George 
Bernard Shaw's love life was strictly post- 
man’s knock as one torrid affair after an- 
other has been found to have been only 
on paper. But for 45 years he was a testy 
but loyal husband, she a malleable wife in 
a perhaps unconsummated but oddly suc- 
cessful marriage. 

Notebooks 1935-42, by Albert Camus. 
Aphorisms, definitions, New Year's reso- 
lutions, quotations from Rama Krishna, 
and meditations on Don Quixote—all in 
these diaries of a very brilliant, very 
young man. 


Same Formula = Same Time-Proven Methods. 


90 PROOF 


IN LONDON 


39 Shillings and 9 Pence 


5.07 


4/5 QUART-80 PROOF 


Distilled In England. Based 
on London price 1 195: 9d, 
recent rate of exchange. 


Best Sellers 

FICTION 

1. The Shoes of the Fisherman, West 
(1, last week) 

_ Elizabeth Appleton, O'Hara (2) 
City of Night, Rechy (4) 
The Glass-Blowers, Du Maurier (3) 
_ Grandmother and the Priests, 
Caldwell (6) 
Seven Days in May, Knebel and 
Bailey (5) 
. The Concubine, Lofts 
Raise High the Roof Beam, Salinger (7) 
_ The Bedford Incident, Rascovich (9) 
_ The Collector, Fowles 


NONFICTION 
The Fire Next Time, Baldwin (1) 
| Owe Russia $1,200, Hope (3) 
_ The Whole Truth and Nothing But, 
Hopper (2) 
_ The Day They Shook the Plum Tree, 
Lewis (4) 
100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN, © W.A TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 5. My Darling Clementine, 
Jack Fishman (6) 
6. Terrible Swift Sword, Catton (5) 
7. Travels with Charley, Steinbeck (8) 
8 
9 
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TWO BONUSERVERS YOURS FOR $1.00! The ideal way to serve a cool 


cious cocktail. Mix your drink in the attractive Bonuserver, add an ice ibe, 










§. Forgotten Pioneer, Golden 
" The Wine Is Bitter, Eisenhower 
| 10. A Man Named John, Hatch 


server 





and you have a perfect, sp \lproof drink that can't go flat Send $1.00 to Bon 
P.O, Box 58A, Mount Vernon 
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prawling, something blue: 


Something old, something new, something s 
find them all in Australia— the uncommon place. 
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Now you know all there is 
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WHAT ONE THING DO YOU WANT YOUR 
ADVERTISING TO ACCOMPLISH THIS YEAR ¢ 





Sell more products. 


And if it doesn’t, you're going to wonder why. The trouble is, when 
sales go up, you're not sure advertising did it. So you still wonder. 


That's why many companies set a special task for advertising. 
They'll take a part of their budget and give it a specific 
assignment. Introduce a new product. Establish a new use, 
Explore a new market. Then, when it works, they know 
advertising did it. And they can relate the new profits 

directly to the advertising investment. 


So they’re sold on advertising. They believe in the part they can’t 
measure, because of the part they can. They know it’s not a cost, it's 
a money-maker. They depend on advertising. And as a result, 

their advertising manager stands high with management. 


That's how it is with the plant engineer, too. He’s right 

up there, because he’s a money-maker. Everything he 

does has a bearing on profits. His company depends on him = 
to run the plant. It’s his job to keep up on what's ~ 
new, what's better, what's faster. So, that’s 3 
what we write about each month in his magazine . . . 








Your advertising in 

PLANT ENGINEERING is read 
by the men who design, 
operate and maintain America’s 
industrial plants. 


Technical Publishing Company, Barrington, Illinois, Publishers of PLANT ENGINEERING, POWER ENGINEERING and ATOMICS 
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Mies, 


FINDING 
ANSWERS 
THAT CAN'T 
BE FOUND 
IN BOOKS 


— 


oy EARL F. ARMSTRONG 


Director of 
Business Operations, 
Stanford Research Institute, Menlo Park, California 





“The problems we get from industry and 
government may involve anything from 
the earth’s core to the edge of space. 
Every day we accept an average of two 
new projects, and have some 400 in work 
<q at a time. This keeps our staff of more 
‘e than 2,000 people busy here and around 


In underground firing chamber, SRI technician suspends the world —in laboratories aboard ship 
explosive package for test. Controlled explosions, with safety P = z 3 
built in, have new uses in forming metals, instantaneous separation in the air, even below ground and under 
of rocket stages, welding, and even formation of diamonds. the sea- searching for answers that can’t 


be found in books. 

“Tronically, such wide-spread and di- 
versified operations, plus the fact that we 
deal with the unknown, brought us still 
another problem. One we couldn’t solve 
alone—the important matter of an effec- 
tive safety and insurance program. 

“This time it was Employers Mutuals 
of Wausau who came up with the answers. 
And because of our unusual require- 
ments, these too are answers that aren’t 
in any books. Each new project is a new 
adventure—for us and for Employers 
Mutuals underwriters and safety engi- 
neers. I can tell you from our experience 
that Employers Mutuals are imaginative 
and thorough, and definitely ‘good people 
to do business with’.”’ 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau, one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest and most experienced underwriters 
of workmen’s compensation, also writes group 
health and accident, fidelity bonds, and all forms 
of fire and casualty insurance, including auto- 
mobile. See your telephone directory or write us 
in Wausau, Wisconsin. 


up Employers 
Mutuals 
of Wausau 





Prototype of “‘learning machine"’ developed by SRI scientists 
recognizes symbols after repeated exposure. One practical 145 Offices Coast to Coast 


application of such a device could be high-speed recognition of 
complex visual patterns, such as handwritten signatures 


““Good people to do business with” 
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The Queen Bee 


Sir: Our policy in Asia for years has 
been to lose the country but keep its lead- 
er. Your [Aug. 9] cover story may con- 
vince the foggy minds in Foggy Bottom 
that the only sensible course is to lose 
Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu and try to keep 
South Viet Nam. 
Jack WAMSLEY 

Lieutenant Commander. U.S.N. 

Brooklyn 


Sir: That was a very objective and per- 
ceptive report on the Nhu-est proof that 
we are living in a woman's world. Realiz- 
ing that we must fully understand our 
hostile friends in order to survive. TIME 
has once again distinguished itself through 
its expert delving into the character and 
motivations of this Viet-eran intriguer and 
power behind the power. 
Rosert Moniz 

Fall River, Mass. 


Sir: After reading your article on Mme. 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, I find it hard to believe 
her statement that the sacraments are her 
“moral vitamins.” Perhaps | am misjudg- 
ing the lady, but anyone who has the ap- 
parent lack of respect for another person's 
religious convictions that she has, could 
use a bit of spiritual doctoring. 

As a Catholic, | find her disregard for 
the sincerity of another’s actions (the 
self-immolation of Quang Duc) and her 
patronization of the late Holy Father 
John XXIII very hard to take. 

It seems to me that a litthe Christian 
charity is in order here, war or no war. 

S. P. MANNING 





Oceanside. N.Y. 


Sir: It is true that Buddhism knows no 
sense of guilt July 26] as in the Christian 
doctrine of original sin, but the doctrine 
of karma, with its stress on individual re- 
sponsibility not only for deeds but also for 
thoughts, in a word, for attitudes and their 
results. whether for good or evil, would 
hardly allow one to make such a state- 
ment as the above. In short, Buddhism 
would have us transform the world by 
first. transforming ourselves. This is ac- 
complished. according to Buddhist dog- 
matics by practicing six perfections: char- 
ity. morality, zeal in’ spiritual progress, 
patience, concentration leading to control 
of mind, and insight. 






ArTHUR E. Link 
New York City 


The Treaty Debate 


Sir: The signing of this “nonaggression™ 
pact with the U.S.S.R. reminds me of one 
signed in the ‘20s—the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact. It did not deter the Japanese from 
building a fleet—and we sold them the 
scrap iron for it! 








EsTHer CARLSTROM 
Mankato, Minn. 


Sir: The only reason Khrushchev — is 
agreeable is that he finds himself in_ an 
untenable position regarding Red China. 
There he is, with a big. ugly neighbor on 
one side and a flock of satellite countries 
he can never be quite sure of on the other. 
So everybody's thinking what a humani- 
tarian he is. when all the while he’s only 
feathering his own nest. 
NorMAN L. MILLER 

Ojus, Fla. 
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This issue is published in Nation: 
numbered or allowed fer as toll 


Sir: And now to ensure against a sur- 
prise attack, let us consider an exchange 
of important hostages. 
Let us send Russia the Kennedy clan 
and have Russia send us the Khrushchevs. 
SAMUEL S. SHERWIN 
Los Angeles 


Sir: In 1856. Ivan IV (the Terrible) sent 
a certain Ambassador Ossip Nepea to the 
court of Elizabeth | for trade and diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

This first-known Russian mission to 
English-speaking people was in its first 
year when Elizabeth's chief negotiator is- 
sued the following directive to all officials 
dealing with the “Rus 

“We do not find the Ambassador now 
at last so conformable to reason as we had 
thought. He is very mistrustful and thinks 
every man will beguile him. Therefore. 
you have need to take heed how you have 
to do with him, or with any such, and to 
make your bargains plain, and to set them 
down in writing. For they be subtle peo- 
ple, and do not always speak the truth, 
and think other men to be like them- 
selves.” 

I rejoice in this first step out of the nu- 
clear lunacy, but I also hope my fellow 
Boston Irish history buff is familiar with 
this 16th century directive. 

James F. Bray 








Inglewood, Calif. 


Sir: It is hard to believe that in a country 
that is such a fervent salesman of world 
peace, the value of a test ban treaty should 
suddenly be questioned. Is it possible that 
anyone with the sincere hope that a nu- 
clear war will never come can believe that 
we can deter the Russians from further 
nuclear experimentation by nos signing the 


treaty? 
; Mary D. JUNE 
Detroit 


Sir: 1 do subscribe to the quoted opin- 
ion |Aug. 2] that “the big hurdle [toward 
achieving a workable anti-missile system] 
is not nuclear testing but highly intricate 
radar problems.” but 1 am not “now at 
work on an anti-missile missile” as stated. 
1 am responsible for the two-mile linear 
accelerator at Stanford University, which 
is devoted to pure research in high-energy 
physics. 

W. K. H. PANnorsky 

Director 

Stanford Linear Accelerator Center 
Stanford, Calif. 


Sir: You state that 
one of the Soviet 


Semyon 
delegates. is 


Msarapkhin, 
called 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
! insure prompt service whenever you write 
| us about your subscription. 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Ill. 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Gen’! Mgr 


payment, and check: © new subscription 


CO renew my present subscription. mame 
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“Scratchy” because of his harangues at 
Geneva, The original reason for his nick- 
name is. of course, that the Russian word 
for “to scratch” is ftsarapat. His speak- 
ing manner no doubt made the nickname 
seem appropriate. 

Loren GRAHAM 


Bloomington, Ind. 





The Goodspeed 


Sir: | wonder if many of your readers 
are aware of the long genealogy lying in 
back of the Checker [Aug. 2]. This all 
began when one R. A. Palmer, connected 
with the old Carterear automobile, left 
that concern in 1914 to build his own 
automobile, known as the Partin-Palmer 
This car survived under that name until 
1917, when it became the Commonwealth. 
he first Checker Cabs came out in 1922 
along with other Commonwealth passen- 
ger models, and although the Checker 
survived, the Commonwealth went under 
despite an abortive attempt to go into the 
luxury line. So far as | know, only a single 
prototype of the $5,000 phaeton, named 
the Goodspeed, was built, and from 1922 
until a few years ago, when Checker be- 
gan its passenger-car production, the name 
existed as a taxicab only, 
Kerru) MARVIN 

The Record Newspapers 


Troy. N.Y 

Of Ducks & Men 

Sir: | was greatly moved by your Aug. 2 
article concerning Lopez, Hanush and 


MacArthur Park. You summed it up beau- 
tifully when you stated “. . . what was 
called for was not mechanical law en- 
forcement but compassion and common 
sense.” | have a peculiar feeling we're 
dangerously losing sight of this from what 
I can gather in current events 
(Mrs.) Rita A, FILiacat 

Folsom, Pa 


Sir: |} am not a fan of ‘Time's, but. by 
some fluke. you rose above yourself and 
for a moment dwelt in the loftiest reaches 
of literature. This touching. stirring re 
port of obscure people suddenly and_be- 
wilderingly caught up in a mechanized 
system of law, no more fit to judge their 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
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before changing your address. Place magazine 
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No Such Thing as 
a “Mere Woman!” 


by 
Julian P. Van Winkle 


President 


Old Fitzgerald 
Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 


Lo and behold, Johnny’s report 
card listed him as the Number 2 
student in his High School class. 

“Congratulations, Son!” said 
his father. “But why not Num- 
ber 1?” 

“W-e-l-l,” Johnny stammered. 
“There was this girl...” 

“You mean you let a mere girl 
get ahead of you?” the father 
asked. 

“You see, Dad,” the boy ex- 
plained, “girls aren’t as mere as 
they were in your day!” 

Likewise, to us Kentucky dis- 
tillers in search of valued cus- 
tomers, today’s grown-up girls 
are not as mere as once they 
were. In fact, American women, 
in their role as chief guardian of 
the household purse string, now 
account for upwards of thirty 
percent ofall beverage purchases. 

And across the land the cock- 
tail hour is happily shared, as a 
pleasant respite from the cares 
of the day, by both man and wife. 


At such times of wholesome 
renewal, our OLD FirzGERALD 
has special appeal. 

For ours is a bourbon with a 
pleasing richness of flavor best 
appreciated in leisurely sips. 
Whiskey so carefully nurtured 
is no more to be gulped than 
the expertly prepared dinner 
soon to be served. 

As our not-so-mere customers 
rightly appreciate, this twilight 
hour is a time for sharpening, 
not dulling, the human spirit. 
And in providing heightened 
pleasure in fewer but better 
drinks, OLp FITZGERALD en- 
courages healthful moderation, 
at the same time fostering a 
pleasant day’s-end “together- 
ness” for both the man-and-lady 
of the house. 

If you are one who looks to 
the cocktail hour as a time of 
rest and restoration, we invite 
you to join an inner circle of 
moderate men and women who 
find in fewer but better “OLD 
FITzGERALDS” a well-deserved 
reward for the rigors of the day. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 


LT 
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motives or inclinations than can an adding 
machine turn out poetry, pierced the heart 
of an irrational society and showed it un- 
fit to even bleed. 

Martin HOLMES 
San Diego 


Sir: If your writer had attended the trial. 
he would have seen the name plate on 
the bench reading: “Howard H. Schmidt, 
Judge,” not “Bernard Schmidt.” The clerk 
in His Honor's court uses a rubber stamp 
which reads “Howard H. Schmidt,” ob- 
viating Time's type of error. But your ac- 
count was otherwise well done—indicat- 
ing that you have no use for a rubber 
stamp in editing the news. 

GerorGE M. KRAFT 

Official Reporter 

Los Angeles 


What the Bishop Said 


Sir: The quotation with which you end 
the July 26 article on “South Bank Re- 
ligion” is inaccurate, and Bishop Stock- 
wood is receiving protests. 

What he actually said was this: “I have 
not the slightest use for a church that 
sets out to be eclectic, that just wants to 
draw to itself the wholly Anglo-Catholic 
or the wholly Evangelical. | have every 


| use for the church that sets out to draw 





within its fellowship all those who live 
within its boundaries. And thank God the 
great majority are like that.” 

THe Rev. M.C.O. MAYNE 
Southwark. England Bishop's Chaplain 


Rocky & Barry 


Sir: 1 cannot understand why Governor 
Rockefeller has to be so criticized for 
having bettered his personal life. Why. 
above all things, should this change his 
political status? If he was a good man be- 
fore his marriage, he should be a better 
one now, for having the courage of his 
convictions—in spite of the coming elec- 
tions. This can only prove strength of 
character. | know a lot more people who 
wish that they had the courage to do ex- 
actly as he did in a like situation. 

(Mrs.) Harriet M. DoRRANCE 
Tripoli, Libya 
Sir: When we meet Americans here in 
Europe and say that we are from Phoenix, 
Ariz., they all (young and old) ask about 
Barry Goldwater, We tell them he is fine, 
honest, honorable and trustworthy as he 
appears to be and as he speaks. 

Ciara T. HABERL 

Vienna 


The Aaron Farbman Maneuver 

Sir: I read of the Otto Gerisch maneuver 
{Aug. 9] with great interest because I 
described this maneuver 19 years ago in 
the Journal of the Michigan State Medi- 
cal Society, February 1944. 

I discovered this maneuver in medical 
school (1924-28) since I myself had an 
extremely ticklish abdomen. 1 used the 
maneuver with considerable success after 
entering practice in 1930. Actually, the 
principle involved is that an individual 
cannot tickle himself. 

Aaron A. FARBMAN, M.D. 
Detroit 


> The maneuver had indeed been known 
for many years before Dr. Gerise h named 
it,—Eb. 


Elephants Are Very Big 
Sir: Why do elephants have trunks? 
Because they don’t have any pockets. 
Coin CaHiLt 
Sydney, Australia 





Sir: How can you tell if there’s an ele- 
phant in the bathtub with you? 
You can’t get the shower curtain closed. 
DENNIS DUDLEY 
Cincinnati 


Sir: Why do elephants have short tails? 
So they don’t trip themselves when they 
pole-vault. 
JOHN S. SORENSON FTG3 
U.S.S. Boxer LPH4 
c/o Fleet Post Office 
New York City 


Sir. How can you tell if an elephant is 
Standing on your back in a hurricane? 
You can hear his ears flapping in the 
high wind. 
Dan IHDE 
Portales, N. Mex. 


Sir: Why did the elephant lie across the 
middle of the road? 
To trip the ants. 
Jupy SCHWARTZSTEIN 
New York City 


Sir: Why do elephants clip their tiny 
toenails? 
So that their ballet slippers will fit. 
Ron HAMILTON 
Jasper National Park, Alberta 


Sir: Why do elephants wear sunglasses? 
Because with all this publicity they 
don’t want to be recognized. 
Patty RoTH 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Two a Day 


Sir: Some time ago, there was an item in 
your Medicine section entitled “Two Ap- 
ples a Day.” 

The gist of the story was that someone 
somewhere had found reason to believe 
that a substance in apples and in the quan- 
tity contained in two apples, would ci- 
ther help cure or prevent some physical 
condition (evidently some condition that 
I either have or wish to prevent) if taken 
in that quantity daily. 

So, for over a year now, I've religiously 
eaten at least two apples a day, at least 
when I can get them, which is usually but 
not always. 

This is my problem: I'm getting sort 
of tired of apples, and I don't like worry- 
ing when I can’t get them. Please tell me 
why I've been eating all those apples. 

G. F, CASWELL 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


> Because that Medicine story (Nov. 7, 
1960) reported that two apples contain 
about the right daily dose of pectin to 
lower blood cholesterol, according to the 
findings of Minneapolis Physiologist: An- 
cel Keys.—Ep. 
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Take a Budjet Tour 
of Europe: 
from $505 


Our Budjet Tours are offered at the 
lowest prices ever, and provide a frame- 
work upon which you plan your own 
trip. Prices include round-trip Economy 





Jet Fare, all hotels and transportation. 
Reservations are guaranteed. The $505 
10-day Bavarian Holiday, for example, 
takes you direct to Munich, then to 
Salzburg and through the beautiful 
Bavarian countryside. Side trips avail- 
able to Nymphenburg, Oberammergau, 
Berchtesgaden, and elsewhere. ‘Europe 
by Night’ is a 17-day tour visiting Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Munich, Vienna, Milan, 
Rome, Paris — costing just $600. Many 
other Budjet Tours available. 





CO Budjet Tour wy Nae 
} hou 
For unusual itineraries, bountiful vacations, OM dl 
M ter 
individual attention on beautifully planned tours C) Middle Easter Address Phone ——— 
of all Europe, Eastern Mediterranean or around the : 
World—see your Travel Agent or send this coupon shape! binitancid City State - 


Take a Middle 
Eastern Budjet Cruise 
...21 days from $997 


Middle Eastern Budjet Cruise: lasts for 
91 days abroad. Jet to Athens, a relax- 
ing weekend cruise (aboard the new 
M/V Rodos) to picturesque islands of 
Delos, Hydra, Mykonos, Santorin (op- 
tional). See Athens —and Delphi, then 
you fly to Istanbul, Beirut, see Biblical 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. From 
here to Cairo, and, if you wish, visit 
Luxor, Karnak, the Valley of the Kings 


st 





at Thebes. Afterwards, board the cruise 
liner M/V Esperia at Alexandria and sail 
for Sicily, Naples—and a fascinating 
Tour of Pompeii. Sail on to Genoa or 
fly to Rome, for extended sightseeing, 
spend a gay evening in Munich, then 
return home. This extensive and care- 
fully-planned tour begins at a low $997, 
all-inclusive. (Departs weekly.) 


Take an Independent 
3-week Weather Vane 


Tour of Europe... 
$1080 


Visit Europe in tune with the uncrowded, 
captivating seasons of fall and spring. 
Our 4 Weather Vane Tours are fascinat- 
ing, carefully planned itineraries, 3 of 





them air-land-sea combinations, taking 
you to the most splendid European 
cities, the Aegean, and as far as Istan- 


bul . . . and designed individually for 
carefree travel, as the price includes 
almost everything. Our Fall Tour visits 
Munich for Oktoberfest, Venice, Genoa, 
then aboard ship for an 8-day cruise to 
Naples, Athens, and on to Izmir, After a 
flight to Rome, you return via Frankfurt. 
This 21-day trip costs but $1080 for 
each of two. 


grand reasons for mailing this coupon to: 


~& LUFTHANSA 


Please send me your 
brochures as follows 


ea ee GERMAN AIRE I 
410 Park Ave., Dept. N8-23, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Economy Class, effective 
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VWs have torsion bars instead of springs- 
They run horizontally between the wheels. 

This is how they work. 

Take a 3-foot steel ruler. 

Hold one end in each hand and twist. 

Let one end go. 

It bounces right back to shape, without 
going boing, boing, boing. 


See? No springs.. 


The same thing happens when you drive 
o VW over a bump. You sit and wait for 
the next bounce, only it never comes. 

The Volkswagen has separote torsion 
bors on all 4 wheels 

So each wheel feels its own seporate 
way over the road (and spends more time 
in touch with the road). 


© VOLAswactn oF ance 


You get a firm, solid ride, with excep- 
tionally accurate control. 
Torsion bars alone aren't unique. 
Nor is 4-wheel independent suspension. 
But the combination of both 
systems is extremely rare. 
You can count all the sedans 
that have it on one finger. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


CG ertted . Quer 


was bound to happen sooner or 
later. Though Robert Elson is 
Time's bureau chief in London, and 
his son John is Time’s religion editor. 
they have had little chance to work 
together professionally—except as 
competitors. Last year, when Robert 
Elson was detached to write an arti- 
cle about Pope John for LIFE. Son 
John was writing a TIME cover story 
on the Pope, and, sighs the father. 
“his story beat me by two weeks.” 
They were competitors again more 
recently on stories about the new 
Pope. But usually father concerns 
himself more. in his London Timt 
job, with Harold Macmillan, Geneva 
conferences, Tory and Labor poli- 
tics, and the higher significance of 
Christine Keeler. 

In London, partly because of the 
father-son relationship, Bureau Chief 
Elson generally stays away from re- 
ligion stories. Father believes that he 
himself, after 39 years of journal- 
ism, may have the edge in news ex- 
perience and judgment, but thinks 
his son “much better informed” in 
religion and better educated in phi- 
losophy (at Notre Dame). Son John 
similarly hesitated to work from his 
father's files: “We are both a little 
edgy about it.” But there comes a 
time. 

For this week's cover story on the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the bulk 
of the London reporting came from 
Charles Champlin, But it was natural 
for the London bureau chief to add a 
few words about the church's role in 
today’s morally troubled Britain. El- 
son also traveled down to a little vil- 
lage in Dorset, where in a book-lined 
study that looked like a stage setting 
for Trollope, he had an engaging in- 
terview with the previous Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Geoffrey Fisher. Son 
John read his father’s file, then re- 
laxed:; “He’s a good reporter—as 4 





ROBERT JOHN 


matter of fact, it is always a small 
shock of surprise to see again just 
how good he is.” 


E have always operated on the 

journalistic principle that we 
should “people” a foreign country 
with others besides its leaders, and 
we believe that to report the gross 
national product is only the begin- 
ning of describing a nation, From 
Germany in recent months we have 
had a number of stories describing 
changes in that country’s way of life 
—the breaking-up of the upper class 
(“an eclipse of princes”), the role 
of marriage brokers, the practice of 
nudism, the absorption of Germans 
expelled from Communist territory. 
the way Germans are buying up for- 
eign real estate (“Lebensraum with 
a View"). But few of them have 
stirred up more reaction or been 
more widely reprinted than our re- 
cent story about fat Germans. 

Bavarians took it jollily, Berlin 
winced but was not upset, image- 
conscious Bonn worried about wheth- 
er its image was too big, and Ludwig 
Erhard’s aides protested that high 
tide for him now is only 198 Ibs. 

This week in THE WORLD comes a 
natural sequel, a report on how a 
record 3,500,000 Germans are trudg- 
ing off to spas to take the Kur. The 
story is called, forgivably enough, 
This Year in Marienbad. 


—— 
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DO YOU HAVE 


THIS MAN'S 
SALES 
PROBLEM? 








“How can we trim selling costs 


without sacrificing volume?” 


Answer: Use Long Distance. Here’s how 


it helped one firm solve this problem. 


Cooley, Incorporated, fabrie-coating Company ol 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island, found that 


costs were running about 10°, 


were definitely being squeezed. 


of gross 


its sales 


and profits 


Solve business problems 


The firm began using Long Distance phone ca ls 
for many of its customer contacts. In one year, sales 
volume increased by more than a million dollars. 
Telephone expenses were well under 1; of sales 
and over-all selling costs dropped from 10°; to 4°(! 

Maybe there’s a profitable idea here for yous 


business. Why not give it a Urs and see? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


communications 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The Mellowing Mood 


A few hours before last week's signing 
of the limited nuclear test ban agree- 
ment in Moscow, a jovial Nikita Khru- 
shchev met in his Kremlin office with 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 
Beamed the Soviet Premier: “This trea- 
ty we are going to sign this afternoon 
is, as they say, just what the doctor 
ordered.” 

Amid all the clinking of champagne 
glasses and the bubbles of cold war 
good fellowship, there were many W ho 
could agree with Khrush. Already the 
big question seemed to revolve less 
around the possible effects (and risks) 
of the test ban treaty than around the 
nature of the next steps to be taken in 
relaxing East-West tensions. And by 
week’s end it seemed increasingly evi- 
dent that a likely next step would be a 
mellowing of U.S. attitudes toward the 
satellite Communist nations of Eastern 
Furope. 

"We Are Ready." On the same day 
that the test ban agreement was signed, 
Hungary’s Premier Janos Kadar made 
a little-noticed speech over Radio Buda- 





pest. Said he: “I met the American 
delegation, which was just negotiating 
the nuclear test ban treaty, several 


times. In the course of these meetings, 
the members of the American delega- 
tion declared that they want to normal- 
ize their relations with the Hungarian 
People’s Republic. We are ready to 
normalize relations.” 

Not since Soviet tanks crushed the 
Hungarian Freedom Fighters’ revolt in 
1956 has the U.S. had an ambassador 
in Budapest. But for several months the 
U.S. has been negotiating toward more 
extensive diplomatic relations with Hun- 
gary. Similar conferences for friendlier 
relations—both political and economic 
—with Rumania, Bulgaria and Czecho- 
slovakia are being considered too, The 
U.S. State Department notes that much 
of the incentive has come from the sat- 
ellites themselves; they have displayed 
an increasing interest in trading with the 
U.S.. and even now 40% of all satellite 
trade is with countries in the West. 

No one really believes that Commu- 
nism in Eastern Europe is about to 
wither and die, but there are striking 
signs that there is less of the Stalinist 
sort of repression and a chance for a 
freer life (see THe Worvp). “There 
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HUNGARY'S KADAR 
He says he is ready to normalize. 


is a long-term trend working here,” 
says a State Department official, “one 
of loosening relations between the East 
European countries and the Soviet 
Union. They are growing less dependent 
on Moscow, more assertive. And if rela- 
tions between the West and the Soviets 
improve, the satellite countries are going 
to be able to broaden their contacts 
with the West and the U.S. These con- 
tacts will open them up to new impres- 
sions that weaken their blind faith in 
their system. Then we have the possi- 
bility of ever more effective relations. 
After all, our influence must operate 
through some kind of interchange.” 
Give & Take. Along with the chance 
for new U.S. influence on the satellites 
through economic and diplomatic chan- 
nels will come another important 
change. By dealing openly and often 
with some Iron Curtain countries, the 
U.S. may be able to wean the satellites 
away from their complete dependence 
on Russia. Said a State Department 
man: “To legitimize these regimes con- 








tributes to the relaxation internationally 
and the emergence of national identities 
in the bloc. That we want to see. It’s 
in our interest to help build up their 


prestige. 
Will Nikita Khrushchev perhaps also 
want to be a little more reasonable 


with regard to the issues of West Berlin 
and Germany? Any negotiations lead- 
ing to a relaxation of East-West tensions 
must naturally include give and take 
on both sides. 

For the West there can be no diminu- 
tion of basic principles, U.S. policy to- 
ward Germany must remain aimed at 
seeking the eventual reunification of 
that country—no matter how remote 
the possibility may seem. To “normal- 
ize” Berlin by recognizing, in no matter 
what degree, that that geopolitical abor- 
tion is a permanent fact of life, would 
be to sentence West Berlin, for so long 
an inspirational outpost of freedom, to 
a lingering but inevitable death. 


Beneath the Bubbles 


The waiter bearing the tray loaded 
with champagne-filled glasses hustled 
through the crowd of dignitaries in the 
reception room of the Kremlin's rich- 
ly decorated Catherine Hall. He zipped 
by Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
—but he didn’t get far. Khrushchev 
spotted him, shouted, beckoned him 
back and told him to pass the wine 
around, Then, as Khrushchev, U.S. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk and British 
Foreign Secretary Lord Home smiling- 
ly raised their glasses, a Soviet band 
struck up George Gershwin’s 1938 hit, 
Love Walked In. 

Probably very few there knew the 
lyrics, but they expressed the official 
Moscow view: 

Love walked right in and drove the 

shadows away, 

Love walked right in and brought my 

sunniest day 

One look and I had found a world 

completely new, 

When love walked in with you. 

Only a few minutes before, Rusk, 
Lord Home and Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Gromyko had signed the 
800-word treaty that banned nuclear 
tests in space, in the atmosphere and 
under water. When it came time for 
speeches, Gromyko called it “a success 
of the peaceful policy of the Soviet Un- 
ion, a success of all the states advocat- 
ing the aversion of the danger of a new 


DEAN RUSK SPEAKS TO DIGNI 
And now is it time for a NAP? 


war.” Lord Home orated emotionally, 
saying the treaty meant that “every hu- 
man family can live, from now on, free 
from fear that their unborn children 
will be affected by man-made poison 
in the air.” 

Dean Rusk was not so carried away. 
The treaty was, in his opinion, “a good 
first step, but only a first step.” It was, 
he said, impossible “to guarantee now 
what the significance of this act will be. 
History will eventually record how we 
deal with the unfinished business ol 
peace.” 

Sprouts. Khrushchev had set down 
his champagne glass, and he scow led as 
Rusk spoke, but later he said at a re- 
ception that the treaty only represented 
“the first sprouts of international con- 
fidence that have appeared.” 

No matter what the pact failed to 
solve, it received an almost universally 
enthusiastic reception for what it did do. 
By week’s end, ambassadors of about 
40 nations had rushed to scrawl their 
names on copies of the treaty in Mos- 
London and Washington. Some 
governments were So inspired that they 
had their representatives sign in all 
three capitals. More than 100 of the 
world’s 117 sovereign nations are ¢X- 
pected to sign eventually—even though 
most of them know perfectly well they 
may never have a nuclear device to 
test or call their own. Most notable 
holdouts from signing are France and 
Red China. West Germany, which had 
feared that the treaty might somehow 
signify official recognition of East Ger- 
many, at week's end tentatively agreed 
to join in. 

President Kennedy sent a ringing 
message to the Senate, urging ratifica- 
tion (see box opposite). And the Sen- 
ate. which must approve the pact by a 
two-thirds vote, seemed certain to say 
yes, sometime next month—after hear- 
ings and floor debate. Said Kentucky 


cow, 
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Republican Thruston Morton in a curl- 
ous choice of words: “I think we have 
no choice but to vote for it. Either from 
a national or a worldwide standpoint, 
we are on a tough petard.7” 

Promising as the pact was, there were 
questions about what other “sprouts” 
the nuclear test thaw might produce. To 
get an idea of what the Soviets had in 
mind, Dean Rusk stayed in Russia for 
four days after the treaty was signed, 
met several times with Gromyko. The 
Secretary of State wound up the week 
with a shirt-sleeve conference and a 
badminton game with Khrushchev (in 
which the roly-poly Russian easily best 
ed the man from the New Frontier) 
at the Premier’s vacation villa on the 
Black Sea. There appeared to be two 
areas in which Russia and the U.S. 
might build some kind of an agree- 
ment in the near future: 1) putting 
international inspectors into territories 
of both East and West to watch and 
warn about preparations for a surprise 


attack, and 2) setting up “atom-free 
zones"—such as Africa, and possibly 


even the Balkans 

Step or Misstep? But one of Khru- 
shchev’s most persistent demands ts fot 
the creation of an East-West nonag- 
gression pact. The term has been ban- 
died about so much by the U.S. State 
Department that cables arriving from 
overseas refer to it simply as “NAP.” 
Publicly, the U.S. has demurred, say- 
ing it can do nothing until the subject 
has been thoroughly discussed with all 
members of the Western Alliance 


From left in front row: Rusk, Britain's 
Lord Home, Russia's Gromyko, U.S. Senators 
John Pastore, J. W. Fulbright, George Aiken, 
Hubert Humphrey, U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant and Nikita Khrushchev 


A metal or wood case containing an explo- 
sive for use in blasting. The words root's a 
French word meaning “to break wind.” 





TARIES* AFTER TEST BAN TREATY SIGNING IN MOSCOW 


Some allies, notably West Germany, 
fear that NAP could lead to recog- 


nizing and “normalizing” a permanent- 
ly divided Germany. If that were to 
happen, the test ban treaty, designed 
as a first step toward lasting 
might turn out to be the first step in 
quite another direction 


The Ties That Bind 


As far as armaments are concerned, 
the protests from West Germans that 
they were about to be left in the lurch 
by the U.S. hardly came with good 
grace. Only a few days earlier, U.S 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
during a whirlwind tour of West Ger- 
man military installations, had signed 
agreements that bind the U.S. militarily 
to West Germany more closely than to 


peace, 


almost any other nation, Items 
> A joint project to develop a new 
battle tank for the 1970s. Estimated 


development costs of $100 million a 
year would be shared equally. 
> Creation of a permanent combined 
staff to work out a system for the use 
of common military equipment and sup- 
ply channels 
> The first continuing 
program of joint military research and 
development projects 
>» A U.S. commitment to help West 
Germany build nuclear-missile cruisers 
and jet helicopters 

In other words, a top Defense De- 
partment official explained, the U.S. ts 
becoming impatient with the rest of 
NATO and finds its most effective part- 
ner for European defense in West Ger- 
many. “Under no circumstances,” he 
said, “must we back away from our 
buildup in Europe. The Russians are 
only taking the road they have on the 
test ban because the pressure has been 
kept on them. We must keep up that 
pressure. Any reduction 
would be disastrous.” 


steps toward a 


or slowdown 
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THE CONGRESS 


Off Its Haunches 


At long, long last, the 88th Congress 
seemed to be getting off its haunches. 
The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee was ready to present its anxiously 
awaited version of a tax revision bill 
that could certainly help shape the 
course of the U.S. economy for quite a 
while to come. The bill, barring some 
last-minute hitch, will offer a cut in two 
steps over a two-year period beginning 
next Jan. 1 of about $10 billion a year 
in personal and corporate taxes. It 
would lower the rate range for indi- 
viduals from the present 20% -91% to 
15%-70% and cut corporate taxes 
from 52% to 48%. 

Last week the Congress also: 
> Approved, by an 84-0 vote in the 
Senate, a $1.2 billion annual pay raise 
for members of the U.S. armed services. 
A key feature of the bill is that the 
highest increases—of up to 25.7% — 
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HIS treaty is the first concrete result of 18 years of 

effort by the United States to impose limits on the 
nuclear arms race. There is hope that it may lead to 
further measures to arrest and control the dangerous 
competition for increasingly destructive weapons. 

This treaty is the whole agreement. United States ne- 
gotiators in Moscow were instructed not to make this 
other understanding; 
and they made none. The treaty speaks for itself. 


What It Does & Doesn't. This treaty advances, though 
it does not assure world peace; and it w 
it does not prohibit, the nuclear arms race. While it does 
not prohibit the United States and the Soviet Union from 
engaging in all nuclear tests, it will radically limit the 
testing in which both nations would otherwise engage. 
While it will not end the threat of nuclear war or out- 
it can reduce world 
tensions, open a way to further agreements and thereby 
help to ease the threat of war. While it cannot wholly 
prevent the spread of nuclear arms to nations not now 
possessing them, it prohibits assistance to testing in these 
environments by others: it will be signed by many other 
is thus an important opening 
wedge in our effort to “get the genie back in the bottle.” 


go to younger officers, Army majors, 
captains and first lieutenants, and their 
naval equivalents. These men are reach- 
ing the decision point of their careers 
—to stay or not to stay in the service. 
Thus. while a service chief of staff 
would get a $95-per-month raise (to a 
total of $26.628 a year), an Army 
major would be boosted by $120-per- 
month to an annual salary of $10,596. 
As for the poor benighted private. he 
will keep right on getting something 
less than $90 per month. 

> Passed, by a 377-21 vote in the 
House, an expanded vocational educa- 
tion bill aimed at giving job training to 
some 21 million youths who will flood 
the labor market without college de- 
grees during the rest of the 1960s. The 
measure, which next goes to the Senate. 
would increase the Federal Govern- 
ment’s contributions to states from $57 
million a year now to $237 million by 
1967. The lopsided House vote came 
only after a party-line battle over Re- 


publican efforts to attach an amend- 
ment barring grants to segregated vo- 
cational training schools or programs. 
Democrats insisted that this was just a 
ruse. and two Democratic Negroes voted 
against the amendment. This led Cal- 
ifornia’s Republican Representative 
Charles Guber to taunt, after the 
amendment was defeated, “My count 
shows that 142 Republicans voted 
against discrimination and 185 Demo- 
crats voted for discrimination.” 

> Received, from a House committee 
studying U.S. foreign aid, a_ report 
which, while approving a $4 billion au- 
thorization bill, sharply questioned the 
wisdom of continuing economic and 
military aid to such politically dubious 
nations as Indonesia. Said the report: 
“The committee does not wish to write 
off Indonesia as hopeless, but there is 
little to indicate that its government ts 
less receptive to the blandishments of 
the Communist bloc or more ready to 
cooperate with the U.S.” 







“TO GOVERN IS TO CHOOSE” 


In a direct and forceful message to the Senate, 
President Kennedy last week urged ratification of 
the newly signed test ban agreement. Excerpts: 


security of the 


ill inhibit, though 


the need for continued Western and American military 
strength to meet all contingencies, It will not prevent Us 
from building all the strength that we need, 


Gains Offset the 
United States 
unlimited testing on 
prehensive report prepared by responsible agencies of 
government for the National Security Council, the tests 
conducted by both the Soviet Union and the U.S. since 
President Eisenhower first proposed this kind of treaty 
in 1959 have not resulted in any substantial alteration 
ance. Under this treaty, any gains in 
nuclear strength and knowledge which could be made 
by the tests of any other power—including not only 
but even any illegal tests which might 
escape detection—could not be sufficient to offset the 
ability of our strategic forces 
nuclear attack and to penetrate and destroy the aggres- 
sor’s homeland. On the other hand, unrestricted testing 
—by which other powers could develop all 
weapons through atmospheric tests 
quickly than they could underground—might well lead 
to a weakening of our security. 

The risks in clandestine violations under this treaty are 
far smaller than the risks in unlimited testing. No nation 
tempted to violate 
attempted violation will go undetected. The risks of de- 
tection outweigh the potential gains from violation, and 


in the strategic bal 


underground tests, 


Risks. This treaty will assure the 
better than continued 
both sides. According to a com- 


to deter or survive a 


kinds of 
more cheaply and 


the treaty can be certain that an 





This treaty protects our rights in the future. It cannot 
be amended without the consent of the United States, 
and any party to the treaty has the right to withdraw 
upon three months’ notice. 

This treaty does not alter the status of unrecognized 
regimes. Our adherence to this treaty can in no way 
accord or even imply recognition by the United States 
or any other nation of any regime which is not now 
accorded such recognition. 

This treaty does not halt American nuclear progress. 
Our atomic laboratories will maintain an active develop- 
ment program, including underground testing, and we 
will be ready to resume testing in the atmosphere if 
necessary. 

This treaty is not a substitute for, and does not diminish 





the risk to the United States from such violation is out- 
weighed by the risk of a continued unlimited nuclear 
arms race. 

This treaty is the product of the steady effort of the 
United States Government in two administrations, and 
its principles have had the explicit support of both great 
political parties. 

This treaty is in our national interest. While experience 
teaches us to be cautious in our expectations and ever 
Vigilant in our preparations, there is no reason to Oppose 
this hopeful step. It is rarely possible to recapture missed 
opportunities to achieve a more peaceful world. To 
govern is to choose; and it is my judgment that the 
United States should move swiftly to make the most of 
the present opportunity and approve the pending treaty. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“The Struggle of the Baby Boy” 


With a Secret Service man at the 
wheel, the car carrying Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy and her two children turned into 
the driveway of a Cape Cod farm where 
the Kennedys keep their horses. Caro- 
line, 5, and her brother, John Jr., 2, 
scrambled out of the car and raced to- 
ward the stables. It was just after 11 
a.m.—time for the kids to go riding. 
They were raring to go, but Jackie did 
not leave the car to join them. She had 
just had the first twinge of labor pains, 
more than five weeks prematurely. 

So, last week, for the President and 
his wife began an agonizing period that 
ended with the death of an infant son. 

When Jackie told the Secret Service 
man of her pains, he sprinted for the 





ott a ne s 


OT A 
KENNEDY STONE IN HOLYHOOD 
When a father is just a father. 


farmhouse, phoned the Kennedy sum- 
mer home on Squaw Island and asked 
that someone summon Dr. John Walsh, 
Jackie’s obstetrician, who was “vacation- 
ing” on the Cape, while actually on 
stand-by in the event that Jackie’s time 
might come ahead of schedule. Then 
the Secret Service man rounded up 
Caroline and John, took them to the 
car and sped off for Squaw Island, 
eight miles away. 

Into Surgery. Dr. Walsh was waiting 
at the summer home. “I think I'm go- 
ing to have the baby,” said Jackie. 
Gently, she told Caroline and John that 
she had to leave, suggested they might 
have their lunch at “Grampy Joe” Ken- 
nedy’s place down the beach. Then she 
packed a bag. By 11:20 a.m., Jackie, 
Dr. Walsh and a Secret Service man 
were in a helicopter bound for Otis Air 
Force Base hospital, 20 miles away. 

The base was well prepared for the 
crisis. Mrs. Kennedy has a medical rec- 
ord of premature births, and both her 
children were delivered by caesarean 
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section. If the baby had not been pre- 
mature, it would have been born at 
Washington’s Walter Reed Hospital. But, 
just in case, the Air Force had long 
since readied a ten-room suite (nursery, 
kitchen, two lounges and six bedrooms) 
at Otis. By the time Jackie arrived, 200 
special guards had been posted around 
the 22,000-acre base. Three airmen with 
Jackie’s blood type (A-1 Rh_ positive) 
had been picked several weeks ago, and 
now stood by to give blood transfusions. 
At noon one gave two pints for Jackie. 
She had gone into surgery as soon as 
she arrived. 

Not Even a Toothbrush. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Janet Travell, the White House 
physician, who was also on a Cape Cod 
vacation, phoned the President in Wash- 
ington to tell him the news. Within 19 
minutes of her call, John Kennedy, half 
a dozen hastily gathered newsmen and 
several White House staffers were 
aboard Air Force helicopters, bound 
from the White House lawn to Andrews 
Air Force Base. No one in the party, in- 
cluding the President, had so much as 
a toothbrush along. 

Since neither of the two presidential 
Boeing 707 jets was available for the 
rush trip to Cape Cod, Kennedy took 
a twin-jet, eight-passenger Lockheed Jet- 
star—an airplane never before used by 
a President because it lacks the intri- 
cate communications facilities that go 
with the Chief Executive whenever he 


is in the air. While President Ken- 
nedy was still on the way, a_ ten- 


member military medical team assisted 
Dr. Walsh with the caesarean deliv- 
ery. And at 12:52 p.m., a baby boy 
(4 Ibs. 10 oz., and 17 in. long) was 
born to Jackie Kennedy. 

The first word to reporters was that 
mother and child were doing nicely. 
But in the operating room, doctors 
knew differently. The President's son 
was suffering from hyaline membrane 
disease, a lung ailment common, and 
often fatal, to premature babies. With- 
in minutes after the birth, the doctors 
called for Father John Cahill, an Air 
Force chaplain, who baptized the baby 
Patrick Bouvier Kennedy. Then began 
a desperate fight to save the infant's life. 

Just One Look. The President had 
been informed of the birth while still 
airborne. But he, along with his sister, 
Jean Smith, who heard of the birth 
over her car radio, were waiting in 
Jackie’s room when she came back 
from surgery. Peering into an incubator 
(an ultramodern type known as an 
Isolette) in the private nursery, the 
President saw his tiny, brown-haired 
son for the first time at 2:30 p.m. 
Three hours later, he wheeled the incu- 
bator up to Jackie’s bed, and she saw 
little Pat for the first—and only—time. 

The baby obviously needed—and at 
once—specialists and special equipment 
beyond the resources of the Air Force 
base. Bundled in a blue blanket inside 
his incubator, the infant was slipped out 
a back door and into an ambulance for a 


dash to Children’s Medical Center in 
Boston, more than an hour away. The 
President flew to Boston, walked grimly 
past a crowd of well-wishers outside 
the hospital, donned a white gown and 
mask to see Patrick. He conferred anx- 
iously with doctors, then left for the 
Kennedy family suite at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel. 

Later that evening, upon word that 
his son was holding his own, the Presi- 
dent flew back to Squaw Island. There, 
at noon the next day as he lunched 
with his mother-in-law, Mrs. Hugh P. 
Auchincloss, he got an urgent call 
from the hospital. His son was sinking 
rapidly. The President tried to call 
Jackie, but she was asleep. He left 
word that he had gone back to Boston 
—but told doctors not to tell her why. 

At Children’s Medical Center, doc- 
tors suggested a radical move: put Pat- 
rick in a huge hyperbaric pressure 
chamber that would force oxygen into 
his lungs (see Mepicine). This hyper- 
baric chamber had been used in 28 
open-heart surgery cases during the past 
17 months—but never for a lung ail- 
ment. The President agreed. 

Toward Despair. Late that afternoon, 
Kennedy wearily returned to the Ritz, 
called Jackie and told her for the first 
time how serious the situation was. Then 
he made another visit to the hospital, 
returned to dine alone at the hotel, 
called before he headed for the hospital 
again. His brother, Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, and Kennedy Con- 
fidant Dave Powers joined the Presi- 
dent there. 

As the hours passed, faint hope faded 
to despair. Patrick was not responding 
to treatment, and the President decided 
that he must spend the night near his 
son. He stretched out on a hospital bed 
set up in a doctors’ lounge on the fourth 
floor. Shortly after 2 o'clock Friday 
morning, the phone next to his bed 
rang, and the President was told that 
there was no longer any hope. The 
President hurried downstairs, for the 
next two hours waited restlessly on a 
straight-backed wooden chair, occa- 
sionally rising to peer through a tiny 
porthole, where he could see five doc- 
tors, a nurse and a technician working 
desperately inside the floodlit chamber. 
Ineluctably, the infant's life ebbed 
away. At 4:30 a.m., Press Secretary 
Pierre Salinger announced: “Patrick 
Kennedy died at 4:04 a.m. The strug- 
gle of the baby boy to keep breathing 
was too much for his heart.” 

On Saturday, the President sat alone 
in the first pew in a tiny chapel inside 
the residence of Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston. The baby 
lay in a tiny white casket, and the Car- 
dinal read a Mass of the Holy Angels. 

Patrick Bouvier Kennedy, who lived 
39 hours and twelve minutes, was the 
first to be buried in a new family plot 
at Holyhood cemetery in Brookline, 
Mass., marked by a single tombstone 
simply engraved “Kennedy.” 
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DEMOCRATS 
No One’s Pet Coon 


Tennessee’s Democratic Senator Es- 
tes Kefauver was a glad-hander who 
never managed to look really glad. He 
was a campaigner who achieved a kind 
of glum sincerity even when his head 
was smothered under an outlandish 
coonskin cap. He was given to platitudes 
that put him foursquare in favor of “the 
best interests of the plain people of this 
nation” and “an even break for the 
average man.” Some of his Senate col- 
leagues insisted that there was a vacuum 
in the space between his ears. And he 
was a loner who became anathema to 
the national Democratic hierarchy. 

Yet for all his critics, and for all the 
sophisticated sorts who jeered at “The 
Keef.” he was a great vote-getter with 
a vast store of plodding energy and a 
vaulting ambition. He wanted to become 
President of the U.S. He never made it 
—but even in his failure Estes Kefauver, 
by the time of his death last week at 
60. left his mark on U.S. politics. 

The Oak. Born to a prosperous Ten- 
nessee family, he grew up to be an oak 
of a man (6 ft. 3 in., 200 Ibs.), played 
tackle at the University of Tennessee, 
got a law degree from Yale in 1927 and 
came home to be a successful corpora- 
tion lawver in Chattanooga. In 1939 he 
won a special House election and went 
to Washington, where he was a fervent 
liberal Democrat and a devoted inter- 
nationalist. who attracted some small 
notice by his support of the dreamy 
Atlantic Union plan that proposed a 
constitutional federation of free nations 
But mostly. he was distinguished by his 
silence. 

He ran for the Senate in 1948, tangled 
with Memphis Boss Edward H. Crump, 


who labeled Kefauver a “pet coon.” 
Kefauver laboriously replied, “I may 
be a pet coon, but Il never be Mr. 


Crump’s pet coon.” At his next cam- 
paign appearance he clapped a coon- 
skin cap on his head, pointed to the 
tail and said, “A coon may have rings 
around his tail, but this coon will never 
have a ring through his nose.” He beat 
the Crump machine. and more impor- 
tant than the ridiculous cap was Ke- 
fauver’s decision to shake at least 500 
hands a day during that campaign. It 
became the Keef’s patented technique, 
worked so well that such less folksy 
types as Adlai Stevenson and John F. 
Kennedy later found themselves forced 
to clutch hundreds of sweaty hands in 
their efforts to outdo him. 

Crime & the Keef. Once in the Senate. 
Kefauver voted the party line, authored 
no major bills. But in 1951 he catapulted 
to fame and, thanks to national televi- 
sion, built himself a real political image 
As chairman of a special Senate crime 
investigating committee, he dragged 
such diverse and unsavory characters as 
Greasy Thumb Guzik, Virginia Hill and 
Frank Costello into the bright lights tor 
a classic lesson in morality. Gentle but 
relentless. Kefauver questioned them 
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with painful sincerity, became to mil- 
lions a pillar of log-cabin courage and 
small-town mores because of the con- 
trast between his stolid ruggedness and 
the squirming, shifty-eyed hoodlums he 
confronted. From those hearings came 
no important legislation, few arrests, 
nothing very concrete. But his investi- 
gation did center national attention on 
big-time crime—and on Estes Kefauver. 

In the course of his investigation. 
Kefauver also made some important 
Democratic enemies. His probe into cor- 
ruption in Illinois cost Majority Leader 
Scott Lucas his Senate seat. 

Yet despite his enemies, Kefauver was 
riding high—and he knew it. Late in 
1951 he told a friend, “Right today. 
| have a better chance of becoming 
President than | had of becoming Sen- 


JACK CORN 





ESTES KEFAUVER (1956) 
He left his handprint on politics. 


ator when I decided to run.” Shaking 
hands and pleading for help (“I am 
Estes Kefauver; I'm running for Presi- 
dent of the United States and I hope 
you'll help me”), he plodded tirelessly 
through the New Hampshire primary 
campaign in March 1952, astonished 
everyone by getting more votes than 
President Harry Truman. The Keef kept 
on, sewed up 14 of 17 primaries, went 
into the Democratic Convention in Chi- 
cago with 275 delegates—well ahead 
of Adlai Stevenson who said he didn't 
want the nomination anyway. 

Sundry Other Evils. On the first two 
convention ballots, Kefauver held solid 
leads, sat drinking beer in a hotel room 
and said, “I've never been more delight- 
ed in my life.” But that was the crest 
of his career. On the third roll-call 
ballot, the big-city Democratic leaders 
ganged up on him, Kelauver was 
whipped. He trudged into the conven- 
tion hall, tried wearily to get to the 
platform to pull out of the fight He was 
ruled out of order, sat down sheepishly 


to watch as the convention rolled on to 
nominate Stevenson. 

Kefauver tried to rev up a campaign 
again for 1956—largely through a spate 
of investigations into Dixon-Yates, por- 
nography. black market babies. juvenile 
delinquency. and sundry other sins. He 
lost again to Stevenson. But in a dra- 
matic tussle for the vice-presidential 
nomination, the gawky Tennessee law- 
yer managed to produce a razor-thin 
victory over Massachusetts Senator 
John F. Kennedy after a thrilling roll- 
call fight. But when the Democratic 
ticket went down to crashing defeat 
that November. Estes Kefauver’s great 
days were over 

He returned to the Senate. managed 
to win a few headlines with investiga- 
tions ranging from the drug industry 
to steel pricing to boxing and baseball. 
In 1962. when Justice Charles Evans 
Whittaker retired from the Supreme 
Court. Kefauver’s name was mentioned 
as a replacement, but the New Frontier 
didn't cotton to the Keet’s independent 
ways and named Byron (“Whizzer”) 
White instead. 

One day last week, the Senator left 
the Senate floor. complaining of an 
upset stomach. Less than 36 hours later 
he died in Bethesda Naval Hospital of 
a ruptured main heart artery. 


CRIME 








Their Thing 


In the back room of a New York 
restaurant in 1930, Joseph Valachi 
swore his dark oath of allegiance to 
organized crime Blood ran trom 4 
ceremonial wound in his finger, and the 
young ex-convict vowed unquestioning 
obedience to his Mafia overlords. He 
muttered a final pledge: “If 1 talk, 
Im dead.” 

For 30 years Valachi kept faith with 
“omertac’ the underworld’s blood rule 
of silence. Then, in 1960, he was im- 
prisoned on a narcotics violation, Sus- 
pecting that he was turning informer. 
the underworld marked him for death 
Crazy with fear, Valachi turned to the 
FBI for protection and began to sing 
for his life. Last week the word was 
out that the underworld has put a 
$100,000 price on Valachi’s head. But 
Valachi, now 60, has already told his 
story—a bizarre account of a blood- 
stained crime syndicate, fondly dubbed 
Cosa Nostra (Our Thing). 

The Law of Terror. Cosa Nostra is 
run like a feudal state at war. Its 
“soldiers.” the everyday thugs, are or- 
ganized into “regimas™ and led by “lieu- 
tenants.” The regimas, in turn, are or- 
ganized into “families” and bossed by 
twelve “capos” (heads), each represent- 
ing a geographic area, who make up 
Cosa Nostra’s grand council, and to- 
gether are the final arbiters of the syn- 
dicate’s affairs. Chief among them ts 
convicted Narcotics Racketeer Vito 
Genovese. From Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary, Genovese still communicates his 
decisions to the mob through ex-cons 
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or in letter or visitors 

The law of Cosa Nostra is inflexible 
Only those who boast Italian parentage 
may take the oath. Anyone W ho “goes 
wrong” (informs) 1s condemned to 
death and must be “hit” (murdered) 
The assignment to carry out the death 
sentence is a “contract.” The contracts 
are awarded to other members who, 
unlike the highly paid assassins of Mur- 
der. Inc., carry them out without pay 
to demonstrate their loyalty. 

To Avenge a Pal. Inevitably, the 
division of powers in Cosa Nostra has 
bred jealousies. Valachi for the first 
time linked some of the top names of 
gangland past and present in a drama 
of rivalry and murder 

Already a power in 1957, Vito Gen- 
coveted the influence of New 
York Gambling Czar Frank Costello 
(now fighting deportation). But Cos- 
tello would not budge. Infuriated, Gen- 
ovese gave his chauffeur a contract on 
Costello. The chauffeur took a clumsy 
shot at Costello in the lobby of his 
Manhattan apartment, succeeded only 
in creasing his skull 

That angered the 
Anastasia, a Costello 


codes sent by 


ovese 


Albert 


and one- 


infamous 
crony 





GENOVESE 


yet, 


NEW YORK BARBERSHOP MURDER OF MAFIA‘S ALBERT ANASTASIA 


time high executioner for Murder, Inc. 
Anastasia was further enraged when 
another old mobster buddy, Frank Sca- 
lise. was hit on Genovese’s order a 
month later for selling memberships in 
Cosa Nostra for $50,000 apiece. To 
Anastasia’s mind, that broke Lucky Lu- 
ciano’s old law that the Cosa Nostra 
higher-ups should never be physically 
punished but only fined by the grand 
council. Word went out that Anastasia 
would retaliate against Genovese. 

But Genovese moved first. recruited 
Anastasia’s own top lieutenant, Carlo 
Gambino, to help set up his boss for a 
hit. In October 1957, Brooklyn 
hoods hired by Genovese gunned down 


Iwo 


Anastasia as he sat in a barber's chair 
in Manhattan’s Park Sheraton Hotel. 
Seven more gunmen were waiting, just 
in case the first pair muffed the job. 

It was that bloody feud that led to 
the Apalachin summit meeting of Cosa 
Nostra higher-ups in November 1957 
There the council approved Genovese’s 
action, and he emerged as undisputed 
boss. For his part, Gambino inherited 
Anastasia’s spot as a New York capo. 

The Second-Class Rackets. More than 
internal rivalry has sapped the strength 
of Cosa Nostra in recent years. Its prof- 
itable trafficking in narcotics and pros- 
titution has become too dangerous. Now 
it has been reduced to such second-class 
rackets as Shylocking (lending money 





VALACHI 





The song was becoming a score. 
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at exorbitant interest rates). gambling 
and extortion. 

Valachi's singing is the greatest threat 
yet. Later this month he will testify 
before the Senate’s McClellan commit 
tee. Already the Justice Department 's 
readying a score of new indictments 
But the Government's fear has been 
that Valachi’s startling confession might 
touch off a new wave of gangland kill- 
ings as hoodlums sought to weed out 
bad risks. At week’s end it happened 
Two Brooklyn thugs 
sprayed their cars in two separate at- 
tacks. One was a member of the Gallo 
gang, from which killers had been re- 
cruited for the rub-out of Albert Anas- 
tasia: the other was an ex-Gallo hood 
lum who had deserted to a rival Brook- 
lyn gang. Little that many a 
mobster was muttering “Cosa Nostra \: 
sta rompendo™ (Our Thing is breaking) 


died as bullets 


wonder 


THE LAW 
Another Kind of Defiance 


Last June, after all 
ful promises to “stand in the school 
house door” to prevent integration af 
the University of Alabama, Governor 
George Wallace conducted a charade 
of defiance, then backed away in the 
face of superior federal power. But last 
week Wallace was back at the business 


sorts of boast- 


of defiance, and this time he was con 
fident that he had a much less sticky 
wicket to stand on—after all, he could 
now seem to side with God Himsell 
Wallace called upon the state school 
board to ignore the United Siates Su- 
preme Court decision that declared un- 
constitutional the reading of prayers 
and the Bible as a part of prescribed 
classroom exercise. The board did so, 
that devotionals con- 
tinue, and for good measure condemned 
the court for “trying to take God out 
of the public affairs of this nation 
For his part, Wallace vowed that if the 
Supreme Court should try to stop Bib'e 
reading in any Alabama school, “I'm 
going to that school and read it myself.” 
As usual Wallace made the most 
noise, but others, too, were of a mind 
to ignore the Supreme Court on this 
one. Said North Carolina Governor 
Ferry Sanford: “We will go on hay 


ordered school 


ing Bible readings and prayers in the 
schools of this state just as we always 
have.” Said Georgia School Superin- 
tendent Claude Purcell: “If the schools 
want to include a reading of some sort 
that would be up to them.” 
Some states were taking 
abide by the Supreme Court decision 
In New York last week, State Educa- 
tion Commissioner James FE. Allen Jr 
ruled that the fourth stanza of Amert- 
ca® could not be sung in opening school 


Steps 10 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee 
futhor of liberty 

To Thee we sing 
Long may our land be bright 





With Freedom's holy light 
Protect us by Thy might 
Great God, our King 
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exercises because its use “deliberately 
set out to evade the constitutional pro- 
hibition.” The attorney generals of both 
New Jersey and Massachusetts handed 
down opinions supporung the Supreme 
Court in their states, although some 
local school boards threatened defiance 
of those opinions as well as of the 
Supreme Court. 

his time, Wallace and those of like 
mind found little possibility that they 
would even suffer the humiliation w hich 
they suffered in defying the law of the 
land on integration. No Federal Ad- 
ministration would be likely to call 
out the troops to enforce a prohibi- 
tion of prayer. 





THE SUPREME COURT 
A Sequel to Springtime 


It was a lovely day in 1961, and in a 
springtime mood the students at Penn- 
syivania’s little Allegheny College watt- 
ed for their distinguished guest speaker, 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice William 
Orville Douglas. A slender, brown- 
haired Kappa Kappa Gamma named 
Joan Carol Martin was especially anx- 
ious. After all, Joan was a_ political 
science major, an honor student who 
was deeply interested in juridical philos- 
ophy—particularly as expounded by 
Justice Douglas. Introduced to Douglas 
by an Allegheny professor, Joan ¢s- 
corted him about the campus, She was 
duly impressed, and charmed. 

The next year Joan titled her senior 
thesis “Testimonies and Concepts of 
William O. Douglas,” and after gradua- 
tion she headed for Washington. There, 
she called Douglas and asked for an 
appointment to see him. Joan was look- 
ing for work. Douglas, as it happened, 
needed someone to type notes for a 
book he was writing. Joan qualified and 
she got the job. 

Something Missed. That fall Douglas 
separated from his second wife and 
moved to a bachelor apartment. A 
precociously distinguished jurist and an 
outdoorsman of rare dedication, Doug- 
las had in 1923 married Mildred Rid 
die. a girl he had met while both taught 
at Yakima, Wash., high school. Mildred 
worked to help him through Columbia 
University Law School, bore him a son 
and daughter. But after 30 years ol 
marriage, in 1953, she divorced him. 
charging that he left her “abandoned 
and alone” while working and traveling 
“to remote places in the world.” 

The next year Douglas married Mer- 
cedes Hester Davidson, divorced wife 
of a former Assistant Secretary of the 


Interior. Mercedes had been his re- 
search assistant, even attended auto 
mechanics school to learn how to 


change tires and spark plugs on their 
faraway trips. But for all of that, some- 
thing was amiss. Two weeks ago, Mer- 
cedes won an uncontested divorce on 
grounds of cruelty (Time, Aug. 9). 
Five days later, Bill Douglas, 64, and 
Joan Martin, 23, were married; the 
following day, Mercedes married her 
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AND JOAN (1963) 
No. 2 changed his spark plugs. 


third husband, Washington Lawyer 
Robert B. Eichholz. 

“An Aura of Good Taste.’ For 
months, the rumor has persisted in 
Washington that Douglas chatted with 
President Kennedy last spring. hinted 
that he might resign from the Supreme 
Court. Douglas denies this—and there 
seems little likelihood that he would 
conceivably step down before Oct. 16, 
his 65th birthday, when he will be eligi- 
ble to retire at his full salary of $35,000 
a year for life. 

Last week, while the Douglas newly- 
weds were honeymooning on Washing- 
ton State’s lonely Olympic Peninsula, 
Joan’s mother reported that she had 
received some “nasty telephone calls” 
about the marriage. Said she to news- 
men: “I'd like to give this an aura of 
good taste. He ts an extraordinary man, 
and | think my daughter ts a very 
unusual girl. They are, neither of them, 
ordinary people.” 


MISSISSIPPI 
If You Try & Don’t Succeed ... 


Paul Burney Johnson Jr.. the lawyer 
son of a former Governor ol Missis- 
sippi. made no bones about wanting 
to follow in Daddy's hallowed foot- 
steps. Three times in ten years he ran 
for Governor and each time he was 
defeated. But last week it appeared 
that Johnson, 47, might soon achieve 
his lifetime ambition. 

Elected lieutenant governor in 1959. 
Johnson used the succeeding four years 
to build an image as a hard-nosed segre- 
gationist second to none. On a rainy 
morning last September. when weather 
kept Governor Ross Barnett from flying 
to the University of Mississippi to pre- 
vent Negro James Meredith from en- 
rolling. Johnson basked in a few mo- 
ments of ugly glory. bumping bellies 
with U.S. marshals. 

"Peace and Tranquility.” This sum- 
mer Johnson's well-worn hat was again 
in the ring for Governor. Opposing him 
were Charles Sullivan, 38, Clarksdale 
attorney and 1960. presidential candi- 
date of Texas’ Constitution Party, and 
ex-Governor James Plemon Coleman, 
49, a veteran politician who has won 
every race he ever entered, from dis- 


trict attorney up. All three are segre- 
gationists—Johnson the most vocifer- 
ous. Coleman the least. Johnson and 


Sullivan advocated opposing the Ken- 
nedy Administration and all its works 


Coleman, while decrying the spread 
of federal power, talked soothingly 
of bringing “peace and tranquility.” 


From the start, Coleman was in seri- 
ous trouble. 

Unable to get very far by attacking 
Coleman's solid record as Governor, 
Johnson and Sullivan chose to tar him 
with the Kennedy brush, a lethal weap- 
on in Mississippi these days. Coleman, 
they cried. had let John Kennedy sleep 
in Theodore Bilbo’s old fourposter in 
the mansion back in 1957. Worse than 
that, he had gone on statewide TV in 
the fall of 1960 to support Kennedy tor 
President. tid Johnson trom every 
stump: “Coleman can't get the Ken- 
nedy albatross from around his neck.” 
Johnson insisted with pride and fer- 
vor that he had “stood up for Mis- 
sissippi” at Ole Miss, so wasn't it about 
time Mississippi stood up for him? For 
comic relief, he threw in a_ surefire 
laugh-getter: “You know what the 
N.A.A.C.P. stands for: Niggers, alliga- 
tors, apes. coons and possums.” 

Second Time Around. Last week 
Mississippians went to the polls and 
gave Paul Johnson a 21,000-vote lead 
over Coleman (176,500 to 155,700), 
with Sullivan receiving 128,500. Thus 
Johnson and Coleman will face each 
other in an Aug. 27 runoff. Once be- 
fore, eight years ago, Coleman over- 
whelmed Johnson in another runoff tor 
Governor. But this time, with Missts- 
sippi feeling the way it does about the 
Kennedy Administration and segrega- 
tion, Johnson is definitely favored. 
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THE WORLD 








EASTERN EUROPE 

Stirrings 

No one in Washington talks any more 
about “rolling back” Communism in 
Eastern Europe. Now the hope is to 
“loosen it up.” The U.S. expects the 
test ban treaty, and whatever cold war 
relaxation that may follow, to help 
weaken the satellites’ dependence on 
Moscow and to turn them increasingly 
toward the West. The Eastern European 
countries are of course still solidly Com- 
munist, and their leaders keep warning 
that “peaceful coexistence” does not ap- 
ply to the war with Western ideology. 
The loudest warnings are from East 
Germany's Walter Ulbricht. who rules 
by repressive methods that Khrushchev 
himself has abandoned, But elsewhere, 
there are stirrings and signs of change: 
@ HunGary is hospitable to Western in- 
fluence, as long as it does not offend its 
rulers by being openly anti-Communist. 
Budapest's relatively relaxed ways are 





BULGARIAN LIQUOR STORE 


largely the result of efforts by Premier 
Janos Kadar to erase the bloody stains 
of 1956, when he personally called in 
Soviet tanks to crush the revolution. 
Finding that a lighter yoke vields great- 
er economic prosperity and less political 
opposition, he has given key managerial 
jobs to nonparty technicians—and fired 
inefficient Red bureaucrats. In Budapest 
coffeehouses the twist has given way to 
the bossa nova and the Madison. Re- 
Strictions against travel have been lifted: 
last. year 6,000 Hungarians were al- 
lowed to take trips to the West, a 400% 


increase over 1961, even though the 
frontier with Austria is still studded 
with minefields. 

Kadar’s “respectability” finally won 


the regime an unchallenged seat at the 
United Nations. Last week from Rome, 
Pope Paul VI sent a message to Hun- 
garian bishops announcing the expecta- 
tion of “good news,” a hint that Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty may soon be al- 
lowed by the Reds to leave the U.S. 
legation. where he has been holed up 
for almost seven years under 24-hour 
watch by Budapest police. After the 
revolution of 1848 swept the Continent, 
Hungarian Patriot Lajos Kossuth said 
that many people thought his country- 
men were the “reddest republicans in 
Europe.” Today, Hungary's people are 
fast becoming Europe’s most republi- 
can Reds. 

@ PoLaNnb, by contrast, shows depressing 
evidence of sliding back into old ways. 
Party Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka 
was swept back into power in 1956 on 
a wave of discontent led by unorthodox 
Communists and westernized intellec- 
tuals. He gave them a few years of 
grace, then began slowly narrowing the 
permissible range of freedom. Still. for 
a Communist country the range is re- 
markable. Farms are 87% privately 
owned—and productive. The Catholic 
Church is incessantly harassed, but in 
no other Communist country is there a 





separate group of Catholic deputies in 
Parliament, or such massive public sup- 
port for the church. The regime period- 
ically cracks down on private business- 
es. but this month it issued an invitation 
to would-be capitalists to take over 
government-owned coffeehouses — that 
are in the red. The Aawiarnie are the 
center of Warsaw's bubbling intellec- 
tual life: less stimulating, but equally 
popular, is the U.S.-style self-service su- 
permarket called “Super Sam” (named 
after the Polish word sam, meaning by 
oneself). Two literary weeklies famous 
for outspoken verse and prose recently 
were merged into a single magazine 
with cultural commissars as editors, but 
Poles are sure that within a year the 
new weekly will be as blunt as the old 
ones were. 

© CZECHOSLOVAKIA last week admitted 
that Rudolf Slansky, former secretary- 
general of the Communist Party, who 
was hanged in 1952 on charges of espio- 
nage and high treason, had been framed 
Younger members of the party had long 
pressured lackluster Party Boss Antonin 
Novotny to admit the truth, but since 
Stalinist Novotny was deeply implicated 
in the phony trial to begin with, he re- 
sisted any move to rehabilitate his dead 
Red enemy. Novotny also faces rising 
opposition from intellectuals. At a con- 
ference of the Slovak Writers Union 
this spring. one man got up and openly 
condemned the regime for persecuting 
Slovaks under the guise of repressing 
“bourgeois nationalism.” 

Living standards in Prague are the 
highest in Eastern Europe. but the econ- 
omy has been sagging lately, and party 
officials are considering hiring nonpariy 
experts for key jobs—a radical depar- 
ture from orthodox Czech Communism, 
The birth rate has been falling for years, 
since couples preter to save for a new 
car rather than a new baby. The drab life 
encourages alcoholism, which last vear 
accounted for one out of every six sul- 
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RUMANIAN TWIST JOINT 
It is now a matter of loosening up rather than rolling back. 
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cides. Slovakians are also at lagerheads 
with the regime over a local beer short- 
age, because the famous foam of Pilsner 
is exported to the West for hard cur- 
rency. Demands for a better life and 
more outside contacts are now being 
made publicly for the first time. Com- 
plained Milan Kundera, an author: “Iso- 
lation from other socialist countries is 
almost as great as from the West.” 

¢ BULGARIA, also a former stronghold of 
Stalinist. repression, is easing controls 
slightly, following a purge of pro-Peking 
Communists ordered by Moscow last 
year. Peasants got back their private 
plots: farm prices and incentives for 
agricultural workers were sharply in- 
creased, As a compensation of sorts to 
urban workers, the regime promised 
bigger bonuses for children. 

An exhibition of U.S. plastics in Sofia 

last month drew up to 20,000 people a 
day: throughout the capital, Sofians 
proudly wore the plastic buttons they 
received as souvenirs. Said one diplo- 
mat: “It was almost a demonstration.” 
The regime fears such scarcely con- 
cealed anti-Communist feelings, recent- 
ly cracked down (like Moscow) on its 
creative artists. Even circus clowns were 
warned to make their acts more ideo- 
logical. At the same time, Communist 
Ruler Todor Zhivkov allowed U.S. Am- 
bassador Eugenie Anderson to give a 
Fourth of July speech on. television; 
Bulgarian diplomats now accept dinner 
invitations from embassy personnel. Aft- 
er years of stalling the U.S., Sofia final- 
ly agreed to a settlement involving more 
than $3,500,000 in conflicting commer- 
cial claims. Reason: Bulgaria badly 
wants to boost trade with the U.S.. 
leaped at the chance to open a trade 
promotion office in Manhattan. 
@ Rumania has the highest industrial 
growth rate in Europe (16% annually) 
and, except for Albania, pays its work- 
ers the least (per capita income: $135 
a year). Bucharest eagerly cultivates 
Western traders to supply the latest 
machinery for its new steel and petro- 
chemical plants: at home political dis- 
cipline is tighter than ever. When Ru 
manians last year flocked to see Jack 
Lemmon and Shirley MacLaine in The 
Apartment, the regime tried to offset 
its popularity by distributing leaflets ex- 
plaining that the movie was really about 
decadence in New York City. 

Still fiercely nationalist, Rumania is 
winning its own measure of independ- 
ence from Moscow. Under Soviet plans 
for COMECON, the faltering Commu- 
nist answer to the Common Market, 
Rumania was supposed to concentrate 
on growing foodstuffs for the rest of 
Eastern Europe, thus stunting its own 
economic growth. Refusing to be a mere 
“garden for the Socialist countries,” 
Party Leader Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
insisted on developing Rumania’s own 
natural resources. Bucharest’s feud with 
the Kremlin is still going strong, per- 
haps the first time on record that a 
Communist country has publicly stood 
up to Big Brother and not been pilloried. 
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RUSSIA 

Camp Nikita 

Accompanying Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on his Russian trip, West- 
ern newsmen last week got their first 
glimpse of Nikita Khrushchev’s seaside 
hideaway. It made the Kennedy com- 
pound at Hyannis Port look like a Boy 
Scout bivouac. 

Camp Nikita nestles, half hidden, in 
a grove of rare prehistoric pine trees 





corridor leads to Nikita’s pride and joy: 
a 25-yd. swimming pool that can be 
heated to any temperature, or opened 
to the sea breeze by a pushbutton that 
controls enormous steel-and-glass walls. 
The roof of the pool is made of old 
bomber wings. 

Everywhere there are signs of Niki- 
ta’s three grandsons, the children of his 
daughter Rada and Izvestia Editor 


Aleksei Adzhubei. Toys and bikes are 
parked near flower beds. Aleksei Jr., 


Pr 





RUSK & HOST PLAYING BADMINTON AT KHRUSHCHEV’S PLACE 
It made the Kennedy compound look like a Boy Scout bivouac. 


(each labeled with a metal plate) on 
the Pitsunda peninsula, 18 miles south- 
east of Gagra on the Black Sea. On 
three sides the estate is bordered by a 
vast state farm: the fourth side is a 
gentle, U-shaped bay. The beach is 
broad but rocky; to protect tender feet, 
boardwalks lead to the water's edge. 
Four piers, each with a cozy pavilion, 
jut out into the sea. Dotting the beach 
are cabanas, each outfitted with swim- 
ming trunks and soft towels. In one. 
presumably the Premier's, is a white 
emergency telephone. Phones in blue 
boxes are scattered along asphalt walks 
that meander through the forest. 

The main compound, surrounded by 
an ugly ten-foot cement-block wall, is 
composed of three villas. Khrushchev’s 
is designed in Soviet-modern, a boxlike. 
sandstone, two-story building topped 
with a roof-garden penthouse reached 
by an outside elevator. A huge porch is 
enclosed by glass on two sides and 
opens to the sea, Near by is a similar 
two-story villa for servants and security 
men. The third building is a recreation 
house that erupts in a variety of veran- 
das, terraces and wall-to-wall windows. 
Attached to the back is a glassed-in 
gymnasium with Oriental rugs, where 
Rusk and Khrushchev played a brisk 
game of badminton. Medicine balls of 
assorted sizes lie around along with 
other muscle-building equipment, such 
as parallel bars, weight pulleys, climb- 
ing bars and a gymnastic horse. A 


a towheaded eight-year-old with horn- 
rimmed glasses, zooms around in a 
green, gasoline-powered Cheetah Cub 
Car, an American-made miniature 
sports model that Dad picked up on a 
visit to the U.S. The seat of the Chee- 
tah is covered with real leopard skin. 


EUROPE 


Verdun Revisited 

“If Verdun is taken, what a disaster!” 
warned France’s President Raymond 
Poincaré. “If it is saved, how can we 
ever forget the price?” In the cruelest 
ten months of World War I, Verdun 
was saved. But the price was so dis- 
astrous—half a million French and 
German dead—that it has never been 
forgotten by either nation. 

Over Verdun’s ravaged fields one 
moonlit night last week, a bell tolled 
mournfully from the vast hilltop monu- 


ment of Douaumont, where 100,000 
nameless skeletons are entombed. 
French army drums and __ bugles 


sounded the solemn Sonnerie aux 
Morts, France’s ancient salute to the 
fallen. A chorus of clear young voices 
intoned the German army's somber 
hymn, Ich hat’ einen Kameraden. 
Then a torchlit procession of 1,400 
young Germans and 700 French youths 
wound down the damp hillside. The 
ceremony was part of a movement 
started by Father Theobald Rieth, a 
German Jesuit who set out ten years 
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ago to turn the graveyards of two 
world wars into meeting grounds for a 
new generation of Europeans. 

Rieth’s hard-working bands have 
searched out and restored neglected 
German graves from the Finnish tun- 
dra to the Tunisian desert and—where 
permitted—have cared for Allied ceme- 
teries as well. From its first camp with 
60 volunteers in 1953, Rieth’s Recon- 
ciliation over Graves program has 
grown into an international movement 
in which more than 3,500 volunteers 
from 16 other countries have taken 
part along with some 30,000 Germans. 
This summer 6,345 Europeans out of 
more than 20,000 applicants, aged 16 
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to 25, have given up vacation time to 
work in staggered two-week shifts near 
war cemeteries in France, Britain, 
Luxembourg, Italy and Austria. They 
are unpaid, get spartan rations, and 
have to foot up to half their trans- 
portation costs. 

At first the German expeditions of- 
ten met with a flinty reception in areas 


that had suffered from German bru- 
tality in both wars. The movement's 
stiffest test came in Verdun. For the 


first time since World War II, the black, 
red and gold flag of Germany was flown 
from the town hall, and the band played 
Deutschlandlied. But the French seemed 
touched by the occasion. 

The first night of the Germans’ week- 
end visit, the Verdunois turned out ap- 
preciatively for a concert of Bach, 
Handel and Mozart, played by young 
German musicians in the 12th century 
cathedral that was shredded by Ger- 
man Big Berthas in 1916. Many of the 
visitors were invited to meals in French 
homes; even when they had to speak in 
sign language, the lesson was plain. The 
price of Verdun, as a German high 
school student put it, was not eternal 
hatred but eternal awareness that “we 
can help prevent the repetition of these 
terrible happenings.” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


A Moral Post-Mortem 

All his life Stephen Ward had been 
surrounded by people, a few of them, 
perhaps, his friends. In death last week 
he attracted only curiosity seekers, sev- 
eral hundred strong. Nine days after 
swallowing a massive overdose of Nem- 
butal, Stephen Ward—liar, drug user, 
pornographer, libertine and convicted 
pimp—was cremated in the London 
suburb of Mortlake. Though his solicitor 
had asked that no flowers be sent, there 
was a wreath of two hundred roses 
from, among others, Playwrights John 
Osborne and Arnold Wesker, Critic 


PROFUMO & SON 
But then, it was worse in the 17th century. 


Kenneth Tynan, Novelists Angus Wil- 
son and Alan Sillitoe, Jazzman Acker 
Bilk (who later withdrew his name). 
With the flowers came a note: “To 
Stephen Ward, victim of British hypoc- 
risy.” Explained Tynan: “British socie- 
ty created him, used him, and ruthlessly 
destroyed him. The Establishment has 
closed its ranks around its body.” 
This preposterous attempt to make a 
hero of Stephen Ward fitted in with 
the scatterbrained, left-wing politics of 


most of the signers, Britain’s Angry 
Middle-aged Men, who used him to 


demonstrate that the Establishment and 
British society in general are rotten. 
Amid all this sudden sympathy for Ward 
it almost became necessary to recall 
what he had really been like. A top 
London crime reporter, who knew him 
long before the case broke, summed it 
up. He said Ward had corrupted the 
innocent, worsened the already bad, 
toyed with people’s lives for the fun of 
it, dallied with whores so grubby that 
even Christine Keeler “could not bear 
to look at them.” To many he was 
“a central figure of evil.” Ward, added 
the Guardian, was not a victim of 
hypocrisy, but a “victim of his own im- 
pulses, which led him into many squalid 
crimes, not all of them mentioned in the 


official charge sheet. There ought to be 
compassion for a doomed criminal, but 
no support for any myth about his 
being a ‘martyr.’ and nothing but con- 
tempt for those who try to encourage 
such a myth.” 

Highest Duty. Yet the uneasy feeling 
persisted that somehow Ward had been 
made a scapegoat, and that his case 
and the public’s reaction to it carry a 
disturbing message about British law 
and morals. Nothing could be more 
revered, solemn and self-righteous than 
the British judiciary, but there is now a 
growing consensus that the Ward case 
has put in question its vaunted inde- 
pendence from politics. 

Ward's hasty arrest and trial raised 
the troubling implication that he was 
prosecuted mainly because he threat- 
ened the existence of the government. 
Under oath, Call Girl Ronna Ricardo 
said that the police had put her up 
to making damaging false statements 
about Ward. To a newspaper reporter 
last week, Prostitute Vickie Barrett ad- 
mitted that she had perjured herself 
when she claimed on the stand that she 
had whipped men for money in Ward's 
flat; later she denied her denial. 

Though Cabinet, film and noble per- 
sonalities were mentioned in court as 
having been involved with Ward or his 
girls, none of the gentlemen in question 
were called to testify. The widespread 
suspicion in Britain is that the defense 
did not call them because by telling the 
truth about Ward they would only have 
damaged his case, and that the prosecu- 
tion did not call them because it did not 
wish to embarrass the Establishment. 
In general, serious observers fear that 
British courts are assuming, or are being 
forced to assume, too much authority 
as an arm of government, and recall the 
dictum of the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Parker, during the trial of scandal- 
mongering journalists after the Vassall 
spy case, that “the citizen’s highest duty 
is to the state.” 

Never the Same Again. The doubts 
raised by the Ward case go beyond such 
specific matters as the function of the 
judiciary. The wide-ranging inquiry be- 
ing conducted by Lord Denning, Master 
of the Rolls,* keeps feeding new rumors 
into the stream of London gossip, in- 
cluding the suspicion that two more 
Cabinet members besides War Minister 
Jack Profumo were involved in the case 
or its fringes. Says Denning: “It is im- 
possible to draw a hard and fast line 
between crime and sin.” 

The press continued to play both 
crime and sin for all they were worth, 
and it was easy to blame it for ex- 
aggerating, if not creating the scandal 
by buying up “confessions” right and 
left at fabulous prices. The People, 
which had lost Christine Keeler’s story 
in the bidding with its rival, News of 
the World, last week attacked Christine 


A prestigious title, always given to one of 
Britain’s senior justices, it carries an annual 
salary of $25,200. 
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under the banner SHAMELESS SLUT. 
Not only Christine a marijuana 
smoker who engaged in nightly orgies, 
said the paper, but it added the oddly 
prim observation that she only bathed 
every other day and never washed her 
underwear; when it got too dirty, she 
sent her butler out to buy some more 
Christine immediately filed suit against 
The People. 

The Guardian splenetically accused 
fellow journalists of being little better 
than prostitutes and purveyors of por- 
nography (though in fact, it carried 
more words on the case than the tabloid 
Daily Mirror). But for all its excesses, 
it was the press that was largely re- 
sponsible for bringing the Profumo 
affair to light. And it was the normally 
pro-government London Times which 
insisted from the first that the case 
posed a moral issue. 

“Morals have been discounted too 
long,” wrote Times Editor Sir William 
Haley last June. “A judge may be justi- 
fied in reminding a jury ‘this is not a 
court of morals.’ The same exception 
cannot be allowed public opinion with- 
out rot setting in and all standards sul- 
fering For the Conservative Party 

and it is to be hoped, for the nation 

things can never be quite the same 
again 

Goats & Monkeys. Harold Macmil- 
lan, for one, has not forgiven Haley for 
what he considered a stab in the back 
from within the Establishment. “The 
Profumo said Macmillan fatu- 
ously last week, “revealed the very high 
standard we try to maintain in British 
public life,” because otherwise the affair 
would not have “caused so great a 
shock.” The judge in the Ward case 
himself echoed the widespread view that 
Ward was an exception, and that “the 
even tenor of the British family goes on 
quietly.” And the Bishop of Exeter main- 
tained that the “Profumo scandal does 
not prove that the private morals of 
public men are worse in this generation 


was 


case,” 
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than they have been in the past. In the 
17th and 18th centuries, they were far 
worse.” 

But the whole tone of morality then 
was different. In Restoration England, 
debauchery was public and unabashed. 
King Charles II] acknowledged I4 bas 
tards, openly went to church with them, 
even gave them titles (the present Duke 
of Richmond springs from the Stuart 
bar sinister). But there was just as much 
vigor among the Puritan opposition, 
which lustily preached fire and brim- 
stone. In Ward's Britain, vice tends to 
be half-hidden by respectability—and 
only half-condemned. There is a rela- 
tive lack of moral indignation in many 
quarters, including Profumo’s own con- 
stituency (see following story). The La- 
bor Opposition, though it has muttered 
about the corrupt aristocracy and the 
twilight of a class—and exploded the 
Profumo scandal in the first place—has 
put far more stress on the practical issue 
of the British security system 

Yet a sense of outrage does remain. 
Profumo, for example, would not dare 
to enter one of the St. James clubs, or 
to appear at the Goodwood races (he 
fled to Scotland and his sister’s place 
during the recent bank holiday) Lord 
Astor continues to entertain, but, says 
one Establishmentarian, “people resent 
him for mixing his family and his circle 
with his peccadilloes.” 

More significant than its social re- 
percussions, however, is that the whole 
question Is provoking serious, bitter, 
partisan and angry argument. A beset- 
ting sin of British society for a decade 
has been self-satisfaction and compla- 
cency. These have been badly shaken. 
Britons have been forced to begin a 
long and painful examination of con- 
science. “Let us be frank,” says Nov- 
clist Rebecca West. “The problem is, as 
it always has been, to get the goats and 
monkeys under control. The Ward case 
is a problem in animal training, and we 
ourselves are the animals.” 





PUNDIT WEST 
But at last a painful examination of conscience. 


“What Has Hamlet 
Done for You Lately?” 


In the Shakespeare country, where 
John Profumo was four times elected 
to Parliament before he was cut off in 
the blossoms of his sin, the air last week 
was promise-crammed. Campaigning 
for Profumo’s seat were: left-wing La- 
bor Candidate Andrew Faulds, 40, a 
bearded Shakespearean actor who ac- 
tually discovered a slum in the War- 
wickshire countryside; Publisher Derick 
Mirfin, 33, a bright, toothy Liberal, 
who declared that “it’s time to give the 
Tories a kick in the pants”; and Tory 
Angus Maude, 50, an able journalist 
and former M.P. who rebelled against 
the government's handling of Suez but 
was running on the Tories’ record of 
service to the country. 

Also on display: Farmer Miles Blair, 
53, who spends most of his time writing 
letters urging closer ties with Portugal 
and South Africa and none at all with 
the U.S.; and David (“Screaming Lord”) 
Sutch, a 22-year-old plumber’s helper 
turned rock-’n’-roll singer, who called 
for a better deal for Britain's teen-agers. 
though by law they are not permitted 
to vote for him, and affrighted Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon by campaigning In 
top hat and tails. “What,” he asked dis- 
dainfully, “has Hamlet done for you 
lately?” 

A staunch Tory stronghold, Stratford 
returned Profumo in 1959 with a mas- 
sive, 14,129-vote margin over a Labor 
opponent. Though Maude last week was 
the odds-on favorite, fellow Tories 
feared that the presence of a vigorous 
Liberal candidate and two extremists 
in the race might seriously cut into Con- 
servative strength. Maude was helped 
by a gentleman’s agreement among all 
the candidates to avoid dragging Pro- 
fumo into the campaign. In any event, 
the great majority of voters seemed un- 
perturbed by disclosures of vice in high 
places 

Indeed, says Stratford Herald Editor 
Harry Pigott-Smith, the voters had long 
known that Profumo was “a naughty 
boy.” and would gladly have kept the 
ex-War Minister as their M.P. if only he 
had not lied about his affair with Chris- 
tine Keeler to the House of Commons 
Stratford’s most serious criticism of the 
government that it had launched 
an irritating political diversion in the 
Shakespeare industry’s peak season. On 
the other hand, most voters were prob- 
ably too busy changing dollars and 
Deutsche marks to change parties. 


The Cheddington Caper 


A Royal Mail train pulled out of 
Glasgow one night last week, bound for 
London's Euston station, 401 miles to 
the south. Aboard were 70 employees 
of the General Post Office, locked into 
twelve maroon-colored coaches, each 
bearing the royal coat of arms and the 
royal cipher, E R I As they sped 
along at 80 m.p.h., the postal clerks 
busily sorted letters from hundreds of 
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BRIDGE WHERE TRUCK WAS WAITING 





FIREMAN WHITBY 
Was the word also dropped from above? 


mailbags scooped up from gantries en 
route. In the “High Value” coach right 
behind the diesel locomotive, five par- 
ticularly experienced sorters were on 
duty, sealed into their car with a pre- 
cious cargo of $7,145,600 in bank notes, 
many of them old bills destined to be 
taken out of circulation—though not as 
it actually happened 

Trackside Blur. Two hours before 
dawn, as the Royal Mail hurtled through 
sleeping Buckinghamshire, Engineer 
Jack Mills, 57, saw a red signal at Sears 
Crossing. Mills halted the train and 
Fireman David Whitby, 26. swung 
down from the cab, went to the track- 
side telephone to find out what was 
wrong. He saw that the wires were cut 
and, turning, spotted a man between 
the second and third coaches. “What's 
up, mate?” asked Whitby, and the next 
moment he was grabbed from behind, 
warned, “If you shout, Vil kill) you.” 

Two other robbers smashed their way 
into the engine cab and knocked En- 
gineer Mills cold. Coming to, Mills 
found that the locomotive and the first 
two cars had been uncoupled. He was 
ordered to proceed slowly up the track, 
leaving the 65 postal clerks in the aban- 
doned cars unaware that anything was 
wrong. After about half a mile, a white 
blur emerged—it was a white sheet 
stretched between poles. “Here it is!” 
cried one bandit. and ordered Mills to 
halt atop Bridego Bridge. A truck 
waited below. The masked mobsters 
meanwhile had broken into the High 
Value coach, forced the five unarmed 
postal clerks to lie face down in a 
corner, Emptying the coach of 124 mail 
sacks, the mobsters tossed them down 
to confederates who loaded them into 
the truck. It was all over in 15 minutes. 

The caper had been _ brilliantly 
planned and executed. To stop the train, 
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the robbers had covered the green light 
with a glove, activated the red one 
with four flashlight batteries. In un- 
coupling the cars, they had deftly oper- 
ated both the hydraulic and steam- 
brake systems without raising an alarm. 
In choosing Bridego Bridge as the trans- 
fer point, they picked one of the most 
deserted spots along the rail line, and 
further safeguarded their escape by sys- 
tematically cutting all telephone lines in 
the vicinity. Borrowing a bicycle. a 
trainman pedaled to the nearest police 
station in Cheddington. and reached it 
an hour after the crime. 

Flying Snoopers. The $7,000,000 
haul was the greatest train robbery in 
history, and far surpassed the 1950 
Brink’s truck robbery in Boston, which 
netted $2,775,000. In Australia, the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph editorialized: “It 
proves that the homeland of Dick Tur- 
pin and Charlie Peace is not decadent. 
Britons may not admit they are proud, 
but in private many are thinking, ‘For 
they are jolly good felons.’ ” 

Britain's Postmaster-General Regi- 
nald Bevins was not one of the jubilant 
ones. He believes the robbery was prob- 
ably an inside job. since the mobsters 
could hardly by chance have held up the 
particular Royal Mail carrying so co- 
lossal a hoard. If so. the gang’s informer 
must be someone high up in the postal 
administration, since British railroads 
are never told what is carried in the 
Royal Mail trains, and the postal work- 
ers on board are equally ignorant of 
what they handle in the plain, unmarked 
mail sacks. 

Rewards totaling $728.000 were of- 
fered by banks, insurance companies 
and the government. Scotland Yard was 
hard at work tracking down rumors 
that, days before the robbery, a red 
airplane had taken off and landed at 
an abandoned R.A.F. field near Ched- 
dington. and that mysterious men had 
been seen shooting films of trains and 
the stretch of rail line. Asked if he felt a 
sneaking admiration for the artistry dis- 
played by the robbers, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Bevins sniffed: “I don’t feel any 
admiration for these gentlemen at all.” 
Maybe not. But the shade of Jesse 
James, whose first and most famous 
score came to a measly $3,000 on a 
Rock Island Railroad holdup, would un- 
doubtedly hail his British cousins with 
a courtly bow and a sweep of his broad- 
brimmed hat. 








ALGERIA 
At Least Not Chaos 


“Believe me, it is not easy to resist 
the temptation to power,” said Algeria's 
Premier Ahmed Ben Bella last week on 
the first anniversary of Algeria’s inde- 
pendence. In the past vear Ben Bella's 
problem has not been so much to resist 
power as to keep it, along with a mod- 
icum of order. By and large he has done 
better than he or anyone else had a 
right to expect. In almost any other 
place. the country’s problems would be 
considered disastrous, but in Algeria 
they add up to stability of sorts. 

A year ago, amid murder, rape, kid- 
naping and looting, Algeria was shap- 
ing up as another Congo. Warlords 
ruled supreme in the six wilayas (mili- 
tary zones), and a minor. three-day civ- 
il war cost 2.000 lives. The economy 
seemed near death and the flight of 
French settlers—out of 1,000,000 only 
about 100,000 remained—deprived the 
country of nearly all doctors, civil serv- 
ants, teachers and technicians, Most ob- 
servers expected either a harsh military 
dictatorship or total anarchy. Though 
Ben Bella is a dictator, he has so tar 
managed to avoid both extremes and 
rules not so much as a doctrinaire so- 
cialist, which he once seemed to be, but 
as a pragmatic politician. 

Tomatoes Are Cheaper. When he was 
inaugurated Premier last September, he 
discovered his principal aim of land re- 
form was already an accomplished fact: 
Algerian peasants had spontaneously 
taken over the rich lands vacated by the 
French settlers. Ben Bella shrewdly le- 
galized what the peasants had impro- 
vised. The peasants also showed wis- 
dom: instead of breaking up the estates 
into uneconomic small plots, they de- 
cided to form management committees 
to run them as they were. Ben Bella, 
who has an almost mystical love of the 
peasant masses, is staking his future on 
this version of the collective farm. Each 
estate has a government-appointed di- 
rector, but the committees are guaran- 
teed the right of secret ballot and the 
privilege of dismissing the directors. 

The showpiece of the new system is 
the 4,500-acre estate (wine, vegetables, 
citrus fruit) formerly owned by Henri 
Borgeaud, once the richest man in Al- 
geria. After he fled to France last year, 
his 1,800 peasants and their families 
burned down the bidonville (shanty- 
town) where they had huddled in squal- 
or for generations, and moved into their 
former master’s dwellings. The wine 
presses and bottling machinery are in 
good order and ready to process the 
bumper grape harvest expected this 
month, although ex-Owner Borgeaud 
took the formula for his red wine with 
him to France and no one is quite sure 
how to achieve the same product. There 
are other problems: tomatoes, for in- 
stance, are being sold to farm workers 
for 1i¢ a Ib. but cost 5¢ to produce. 
Unworried, the management committee 
has set up a school with five teachers. a 
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volunteer fire department, a recreation 
center and a soccer team. 

Algeria’s grimmest problems can be 
seen in the remote mountains, in such 
places as Amoura, a small village in the 
foothills of the Ouled Nail. The village 
itself was destroyed years ago by French 
bombers, and Amoura’s 2,500 people 
inhabit caves. They have no cattle and 
live mostly on vegetables, supplemented 
by grass. Amoura had never seen a doc- 
tor until last month when a U.S. physi- 
cian arrived from Algiers’ Beni-Messous 
hospital, 170 miles away. One villager, 
who claims to be 105 years old, grum- 
bled that “since the day I was born 
there has never been any hope, and I 
don’t expect any for my children, grand- 
children or great-grandchildren.” But 
the government, with the help of vari- 
ous relief agencies, defiantly hopes to 
make Amoura a model village. A milk 
feeding station for children is already 
operating. 

Refusing Owners. In the cities, Ben 
Bella so far has nationalized only a 
small number of minor industries, says 
he will not nationalize further “unless 
we are forced to, that is, unless owners 
refuse to keep their factories running.” 
Under a law passed last month, Algeria 
promises that no new foreign enter- 
prise will be nationalized until it has 
completely amortized its investment, 
and if taken over, full compensation will 
be paid the investors. The government 
has not been swamped by offers from 
abroad, but a U.S. company has pro- 
posed building a fertilizer factory, Re- 
nault has already set up an assembly 
plant for small cars, and British and 
West German interests are considering 
investing in mines, steel and other heavy 
industry. 

Relations with France are surpris- 
ingly close: 20,000 French technicians, 
their salaries paid by Paris, work in 





Algeria, and young Algerian govern- 
ment employees are being trained in 
France, Most Frenchmen, including De 
Gaulle, “have a conscience about Al- 
geria,” and Paris has granted upwards 
of $400 million in aid. The U.S. last 
year supplied 300,000 tons of wheat, 
which fed 4,600,000 undernourished 
Algerians, and U.S. aid during the next 
fiscal year will come to about $40 mil- 
lion. The Communist bloc has so far 
offered only $12 million, mostly in loans, 
but last week a top-level Soviet eco- 
nomic mission arrived in Algeria for 
investigation and discussions. For the 
present, there seems little danger of the 
country’s slipping into Communism 
(the small Communist Party was out- 
lawed last November). 

Revolutionary Play. Ben Bella has 
probably jailed fewer people in his first 
year of power than most Afro-Asian 
revolutionary leaders. His opposition 
ranges from National Assembly Speaker 
Ferhat Abbas, who complains that so- 
cialism is Coming too swiftly, to Marxist 
Theoretician Mohammed Boudial, who 
complains that socialism is not coming 
quickly enough. Boudiaf and three ol 
his supporters have been under house 
arrest since June, and another oppo- 
nent, Mohammed Khider, has been ex- 
iled. At one time Ben Bella seemed 
threatened by shadowy, ascetic Colonel 
Houari Boumedienne; as Defense Min- 
ister and army chief, he has so much 
power that he probably could take over. 
Apparently, he is content to work in the 
background, has kept the army loyal to 
Ben Bella. 

In foreign affairs Ben Bella has given 
up the impractical vision of a united 
Maghreb (Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco). 
But as head of the only African nation 
so far to have fought a long, bloody 
war, if not to victory in the field, at 
least to independence, he seems to 
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GRAPE HARVEST ON OLD BORGEAUD ESTATE 
They want to live a little. 
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PREMIER BEN BELLA 
Prepared to die ¢ little. 


dream of leading all Africa—although 
there is considerable doubt as to how 
his near-bankrupt country could afford 
such a role, Still playing the revolution- 
ary, Ben Bella has set up a training 
camp for 1,000 Angolan guerrillas who 
hope to drive the Portuguese co!onialists 
from their homeland, and at a foreign 
ministers’ conference in Dakar last 
week, he rousingly urged the delegates 
to descend on the U.N. in mass for a 
last-ditch fight against Portugal and 
South Africa. 

At the Pan-African Conterence at 
Addis Ababa last May, Ben Bella re- 
marked: “To free Africa, we must 
all be prepared to die a little.” Ben 
Bella's people, sick of strife, would first 
like to live a little. 


SOUTH VIET NAM 
Death v. the Family 


In the sleepy fishing port of Phan- 
thiet, 100 miles east of Saigon, a 21- 
year-old novice Buddhist monk named 
Nguyen Huong poured gasoline over 
his robes, then lit a match and turned 
himself into a human pyre. He was the 
second Buddhist priest to burn himself 
to death in protest against the authori- 
tarian regime of South Viet Nam’s Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem and his ruling 
family. 

Nguyen Huong’s death caused Bud 
dhist protest demonstrations and hun 
ger strikes all over the country. While 
the furor over his death rages, Buddhist 
leaders have ruled out further suicides 
until they can again reap the full prepa- 
ganda advantage. Waiting in the wings, 
however, are three more suicide volun 
teers, including an aged Buddhist nun 
Not intimidated, Diem’s sister-in-law, 
Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu, continued to 
preach the hard line against the Bud- 
dhists. “If they burn 30 women, we will 
go ahead and clap our hands,” said 
Mme. Nhu. “We cannot be responsible 
for their madness.” 
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WEST GERMANY 
This Year in Marienbad 


“Are the stairs growing steeper?” ask 
advertisements in West German news- 
papers. “Or why is it that you must 
stop and rest halfway, with your heart 
beating in your throat?” The answer. 
according to the ad, is not to take the 
elevator but to take the cure at Bad 
Télz, a gemiitlich Bavarian spa“ where 
“a new, particularly iodine-rich spring 
gives your blood vessels elasticity, your 
heart strength, your nerves fresh vigor.” 
Like all the 140 officially recognized 
watering places in West Germany, Bad 
Télz is itself in the pink of condition, 
thanks to a booming health cult that in 
1963 will lure a record 3,500,000 pa- 
tients to spas offering cures for virtually 
every ailment known to medicine, and 
a few known only to Germans. 

Unlike most Anglo-Saxons, for whom 
“taking the waters” went out with gout, 
Germans today fervently believe that 
any resort with Bad (meaning bath) in 
its name is good for what ails them. 
In fact the spa empire stretches beyond 


Germany's present’ borders. From 
Marienbad, now part of Czechoslova- 
kia, to Baden, outside Vienna, where 


King Saud, his four wives and en- 


The word spa comes from a Belgian spa 


called Spa 


IN TUBS 
In every Bad, some good. 
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tourage are pumping $1 million a month 
into the local economy. hotel rooms in 
health resorts are booked _ solidly 
through summer and fall. In West Ger- 
many alone last year, Kurgdste, or cure- 
guests. cast $375 million on the health- 
giving waters. a 250% increase since 
1955. “The great, the rich and the fat 
still come.” says an official of the West 
German spa association. “But now that 
our social structure is more egalitarian. 
the Kur is for everyone.” 

Bad Limburger. Germans with weak 
eyesight flock to Bad Wiessee: those in 
search of “rejuvenation” swear by Aus- 
tria’s Bad Gastein. Aix (pronounced 
aches) -la-Chapelle and Bad Oeynhaus- 
en offer famed rheumatism cures, Some 
resorts, such as Baden-Baden and near- 
by Badenweiler, are known as Gesell- 
schaftsbiider, or social spas, because pa- 
trons go there more for the crowd than 
the cure. Nearly all the spas advertise 
cures for the capitalist ailment known 
deferentially as Manager-Krankheit, the 
manager’s disease. Says the owner of 
Baden-Baden’s chic Bellevue Hotel. 
where Greta Garbo stayed through July 
without stirring a flicker of recognition: 
“With these rich people, all they really 
want is to recuperate from their last 
recuperation.” 

Indeed, the Kur means more to Ger- 
mans than treatment for any specific 
ailment. It assures them sympathy in 
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antiseptic surroundings. connotes that 
the cure-guest has patriotically worked 
himself to exhaustion, and allows pa- 
tients endless opportunity to discuss a 
favorite topic: food and its effect on the 
digestive tract. Nearly all spa patrons 
go on rigorous diets, which make them 
teel better about overeating the rest of 
the year. Most treatments seem worse 
than the ailments they aim to cure. 
Rising at dawn, the dedicated Kurgast 
gulps beakers of water whose mineral 
content—notably sodium chloride, sul- 
phur and iron—makes it smell like Bad 
Limburger: Marienbad’s most famed 
spring is proudly called The Stinker, 
and it tastes like well rusted steel wool. 
The rest of the day they spend soaking, 
sipping, wading and inhaling as if their 
lives depended on it—and many be- 
lieve they do. 

Mud Mousse. At Bad Meinberg, suf- 
ferers from circulatory disorders are 
locked into therapeutic gas chambers 
that are pumped full of carbon dioxide. 
At Bad Neuenahr, one of West Ger- 
many’s biggest health resorts, patients 
with respiratory ailments are sealed in 
transparent oven-wrap and gently par- 
boiled in an “inhalatorium” full of ther- 
mal steam. One of the traditional cures 
is the Lehmbad., or dirt bath, in which 
the patient sits in a hole in the ground 
and marinates himself in a kind of mud 
mousse. After weeks of exposure to 
mud and sun, Germans acquire curious- 
ly even, cornflake-colored suntans that 
look as if they had been applied with a 
paint roller. 

For treatment of liver, kidney and 
other intestinal disorders, Badeéirzte 
(bath doctors) make patients lie naked 
on a couch while an attendant pats 
piping hot mud pies over the affected 
area. After a few days of such torture, 
patients often complain that they feel 
worse than when they arrived. They 
are then said to be suffering from 
Badekoller, the bath-house blues, which, 
explain cheerful spa doctors, only 
proves that the regimen is having some 
effect. 

It must, for Germans have been 
drinking and dunking in thermal springs 
for 2,000 years, since the Roman 
legionnaires first used them to recuper- 
ate from the wars. New springs are 
still being discovered, though the latest 
and hottest (125° F.) at the new Ba- 
varian resort of Bad Fiissing had to be 
closed recently when the waters turned 
out to be rich in bacteria. Doctors have 
learned curiously little about the medi- 
cal or psychological effects of the Kur, 
though a lavishly endowed Institute of 
Balneology, which opened at Bad Nau- 
heim last month, aims to make long- 
term studies of this branch of healing. 
However, the vast majority of patients 
need no scientific evidence to convince 
them that the Kur really cures. Like 
the masochist who bangs his head on 
the wall because it is so pleasant when 
he stops, Germans say solemnly: “You 
can only appreciate the improvement 
after you get home.” 
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The gaucho isn't just a legend. He's very much alive in modern Arger 


1—only a few hours away by Pan Am or Panagra Jet 


South America: where nights are NIGHTS! 


In the nighttime world of Argentina, gauchos still gather on the pampas to barbecue a 
cut of fresh beef. And only 60 miles away, Buenos Ares turns Its lights on and becomes 
the Paris of the Western Hemisphere. Exciting restaurants tempt you with giant steaks at 
snack prices. Take in the opera or the theatre, then steal away to a carriage ride by 
moonlight. This is Buenos Aires—just one of many great South American cities. The 
only way to see South America is to see them all! And the only airline system that can fi) 
you completely ‘round the continent is Pan Am-Panagra See Rio, Lima and many other 
cities on a round trip Jet ticket to Buenos Aires. As little as $630, Jet economy fare Irom 
New York. Or you can leave the U.S. from any one of 7 other cities. See your Pan Am 


Travel Agent PARI ARI e PARI AG Fa 
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orcall Pan Am PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 
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THE AMERICAS 


Report Card on Ignorance 

Latin America’s troubles are not only 
of today but of tomorrow. Everybody 
knows that the schooling is generally 
bad, but nobody has had accurate sta- 
tistics. The Organization of American 
States recently surveyed 19 Latin Amer- 
ican republics (not including Cuba) and 
compiled some melancholy figures: 
> In the cities, only 56% of the chil- 
dren in the 7-to-14 age bracket go to 
school]. In rural areas, things are worse 

-only one in four gets to class, 
> One out of every two children who 
start school drops out in the first three 
grades, and four out of five drop out 
before finishing primary school 
> Among youngsters of high school age 
(15-19), only [5 are in 
against 90% in the U.S 
> Only about 3% of the young men 
and women of college age are in college, 
as against 35° in the U.S. 

In waging a belated and uphill strug- 
gle against ignorance, Latin American 
countries have, on the average, more 
than doubled education expenditures in 
the past five years. Peru and Colombia 
have undertaken extensive programs to 
train teachers and build new schools 
In Mexico, education is now the big 
gest single item in the federal budget 
In Venezuela, since President Romulo 
Betancourt took office in 1959, the gov- 
ernment has doubled primary-school en- 
rollment, built 4,000 new schools, set 
up night classes for adults, sent soldiers 
into the slums to teach reading and writ- 
ing. Result so far: a reduction in the 
illiteracy rate from 56% to 18% 

A little overwhelmed by the obstacles, 
but encouraged by promising starts, edu- 
cation ministers of 19 Latin American 
nations and the U.S. met in Bogota last 
week to exchange ideas on how to get 
the most from the estimated $30 billion 
their governments will spend on educa- 
tion during the 1960s. The conference's 
minimum objective for 1970: to pro- 
vide at least six years of education for 
every child in Latin America. 


school, as 


HAITI 


Invasion In Miniature 

Some reports said they came by sea. 
By other accounts, they forded the 
Massacre River from the Dominican 
Republic. One way or the other, in the 
hot, flat northeast corner of Haiti one 
morning last week, a band of Haitian 


exiles led by former army officers 
waded back into their homeland, Still 
dripping wet, silver-haired General 


Léon Cantave, 53, quickly organized his 
meager forces. Then they all marched 
off to overthrow, or at least harass, 
Francois (“Papa Doc”) Duvalier, 
Haiti's brutal dictator 

The attempt made more headlines 
than it did progress, Cantave’s men took 
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SCHOOL IN 
A little overwhelming, 


two tiny peasant villages. Meyac and 
Dérac. From there the invasion force 
pushed on to Fort Liberté. The garrison 
fired on the invaders, and the invaders 
fired back. After hours of sporadic gun- 
play, the invaders retreated into the 
hills, perhaps to fight another day 


BOLIVIA 
Solvency & Self-Respect 


Bolivian tin miners are tough and 
violent men. Last month a gang of min- 
ers with a vague and perhaps imaginary 
grievance dragged a member of the 
legislature from his house, strapped a 
stick of dynamite to his body, and blast- 
ed him to bits. When his pregnant wite 
came running out of the house waving 
a white handkerchief, a miner shot her 
to death 

In view of the miners’ propensity for 
violence. a lot of Bolivians expected 
trouble when. on Aug. 1, the govern- 
ment-owned tin corporation, Comibol, 
put into effect an announced plan to cut 
the work force at the Catavi tin mines 
by 30%, effective Sept. 1. Members of 
the Red-riddled Miners Union muttered 
threats of violence and a nationwide 
general strike. But by last week’s end, 
to the nation’s surprise and relief, no 
serious trouble had erupted. 

Operation Triangular, Bolivia's Pres- 
ident Victor Paz Estenssoro may have 
been less surprised than many of his 
countrymen. He is a cautious man 
who refrains from making important 
moves until he feels sure the odds are 
with him 

Paz Estenssoro’s goal is to make the 
tin mines profitable again by moderniz- 
ing equipment and de-featherbedding 
payrolls. If he succeeds, that will be an 
important victory for him and for Bo- 
livia. Before Bolivia’s 1952 revolution, 
led by Paz Estenssoro, the tin mines 
produced the ore equivalent of about 





COLOMBIA 
but still encouraging. 


30,000 tons of tin a year, accounted for 
the greater part of the nation’s foreign 
exchange. Within a few years after the 
triumphant revolution nationalized the 
mines, production and efficiency sank 
to the point where the mines ceased to 
be profitable. In recent years, they have 
produced only about 17,000 tons of tin 
a year, have operated at an average an- 
nual deficit of $8,500,000. 

During the Eisenhower years, the 
U.S. channeled most of its economic 
aid to Bolivia into agricultural develop- 
ment because the Administration was 
reluctant to aid nationalized mines, and 
wanted to see the Bolivian economy 
diversified. Under the Kennedy Admin- 
istration, the policy of no aid to tin 
mining has been abandoned. U.S. Am- 
bassador Ben Stephansky persuaded 
President Paz to adopt a program call- 
ing for a 65% increase in Bolivian tin 
production by 1967. To obtain funds 
for modernizing the mines, Comibol 
entered into a three-cornered aid pact, 
called “Operation Triangular,” with the 
U.S., the Inter-American Development 
Bank and West Germany. In return for 
$38 million in aid, Comibol undertook 
to Operate its mines more efficiently and 
to drop 6.000 men from its 26,000-man 
work force. 

Point of Definition. Catavi, the coun- 
try’s largest single tin-mine complex. 
seemed a good place to start. It ac- 
counted for 30° of Comibol’s operat- 
ing losses, and half of its 7,000 employ- 
ees were superfluous. “Be firm, don't 
weaken.” Paz Estenssoro said to Comi- 
bol’s President Guillermo Bedregal 

Bedregal has no intention of weak- 
ening. He is bent upon renovation of 
the tin mines as an essential step to- 
ward restoring national solvency and 
self-respect. “We are facing a point ol 
definition in this country,” he says. “This 
is absolutely the most important devel 
opment since the revolution.” 
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26,084 miles. And not just ordinary miles. 

They were hard-driving test miles on the Ohio Turnpike. As 
fast as the law allows. Tough, hard service for any tire, yet look 
how this Goodyear Custom Super-Cushion could take it! 

And the big reason for this is Tufsyn rubber. Tufsyn is the 


name for Goodyear’s tough new synthetic rubber—as devel- 





This Goodyear tire with Tufsyn rubber looks 


oped and specially processed for use in Goodyear tires. 

Tufsyn is different from conventional rubbers—either natural 
rubber or previous synthetics. It looks the same, feels the same. 
It’s in the same family. But it’s tougher, more durable. 

That’s why Tufsyn is in every Goodyear tire. 

Tufsyn rubber is in the tread—and Tufsyn’s in the body. It 





almost new. It has actually gone 26,084 miles. 


holds the tire together better to guard against blowouts, chunk- Yet they cost no more than ordinary tires. More reason why — 
ing, chipping, and cracking. Tufsyn rubber makes Goodyear the sooner you visit your Goodyear Dealer or Goodyear Serv- 
tires as much as 25% more durable. ice Store, the sooner you've got it made. 

Goodyear tires now made with Tufsyn 


a 
rubber are the toughest passenger tires Zé 





PEOPLE 


At 89, ex-President Herbert Hoover 
was making an astonishing recovery 
from the gastro-intestinal bleeding that 
brought him near death in June. He now 
spends some time every day at his desk 
in his Waldorf Towers apartment. But 
Hoover canceled his traditional birth- 
day-eve press conference on doctors’ 
orders, instead issued a written state- 
ment. “The longer | live and the more 
I see.” it said, “the more confidence I 
have in the American system of con- 
stant good will and service to other na- 
tions, and of free enterprise and per- 
sonal liberty. We have a great way of 
life—let's keep it that way.” 

For seven years the number of Broad- 
way plays (not musicals) that had ever 
passed the 1,000-performance mark 
stood at an even dozen. Now Mary, 
Mary has come along to make it a 
baker's dozen—and to serve up a yeasty 
$1,000,000 for Playwright Jean Kerr, 
40. But she is almost too busy to spend 
her dough. Wife of the New York Her- 
ald Tribune's Drama Critic Walter Kerr, 
she is expecting her sixth child in Octo- 
ber, has just sold her best-selling novel 
Please Don't Eat the Daisies to NBC- 
IV, is finishing up her next play, Poor 
Richard, due on Broadway next year. 

The big stars said no. Even the little 
stars said no. But LuLu Porter said 
yes, and so the U.S. was assured that 
one of its own would be in there sing- 
ing with representatives of 32 other 
nations at this week's International Song 
Festival at Sopot, Poland. Swell, but 
who's LuLu Porter? Well, explained 
White House Press Secretary Pierre Sal- 
inger, he had heard LuLu, fetching, 
brown-eyed and 23, belt out nine songs 
at Ye Litthe Club in Beverly Hills last 
spring, later met and congratulated her. 
Youngest of nine children of a music- 
loving Ohio farmer, LuLu (nee Mari- 
anne Wolford) began singing profes- 
sionally only a year ago, says her first 








HENRY GROSSMAN 





LULU 
Ye big Pierre was at Ye Little Club. 
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IKE & CRONKITE DOCUMENTARYING ON OMAHA BEACH 
The Old Soldier was at a loss. 


act was “a bomb.” She does a mean 
belly dance as a sideline, but finds the 
bumps a grind, hopes to narrow her 
repertory to singing and acting. 

When their case went to court last 
year, Actor-Director José Ferrer, 51, 
tried to talk Singer Rosemary Clooney, 
35, out of divorcing him, Accused of 
carrying on with other women through- 
out the nine-year marriage, Jos¢ seemed 
subdued and penitent, insisted he still 
loved Rosemary and wanted a recon- 
ciliation. “Not at this time,” said Rose- 
mary, and she made it sound as if what 
she really meant was never, never, nev- 
er. But last week, when the two flew 
into Cincinnati together to visit their 
five children, they let it be Known that 
they had made up, after all, canceling 
their California divorce just a few days 
before it was to have become final. 


Good thing the man from restaurant- 
rating Michelin’s wasn’t there, or Max- 
im’s might have lost one of its 
Side by side with wines of France stood 
an assortment of bottles with exotic 
labels: Sonoma Pinot Rouge ‘41 and 
‘43, Cabernet Sauvignon ‘43, Inglemont 
Cabernet *45—all California reds. Cal- 
ifornia’s Governor Edmund G. (“Pat”) 
Brown, in Paris on a European junket, 
was being honored at a dinner for 
20, and the host, the California World 
Trade Authority's president, Adolph 
Schuman, loyally asked whether the res- 
taurant had any California wines. To 
Schuman’s surprise, Sommelier Edouard 
Pommier produced several dusty bottles 
from Maxim's “cave.” Had Maxim's 
sagely foreseen the request? No, Owner 
Louis Vaudable had happened to pick up 
a sampling of California wines, “pour 
samuser,” during a trip to the U.S. 
some years ago. “Of course, we drank 
the French wine too,” reported Brown. 


Signed to narrate a CBS-TV docu- 
mentary marking the 20th anniversary 
of D-Day, Dwight D. Eisenhower re- 
visited scenes of the 1944 invasion. He 
stopped at his old command post in 
Portsmouth, England, toured Sainte 
Mére-Eglise, jumped across desolate 


Omaha Beach with CBS Commentator 
Walter Cronkite at his side. It was, said 
Ike, “an adventure into nostalgia,” but 
at times it seemed more like a mis- 
adventure. Surveying the confusion of 
cameras, cables and cops during one 
recording session atop Pointe du Hoe, 
the rock escarpment between Omaha 
and Utah beaches, Ike shook his head 
and said: “This is not the job for me.” 


A drama as piquant as many of those 
performed in the 24 Shubert theaters 
had a short run in a Manhattan court 
last week. The antagonists: Kerttu Shu- 
bert, 48, former chorus girl whom the 
late Theater Magnate John Shubert wed 
in 1937, and Nancy Mae Eyerman, 28, 
a wealthy Pennsylvania contractor's 
daughter who became Shubert’s mistress 
on a 1958 cruise, bore him a daughter 
in 1960, married him in Mexico the next 
year, then bore him a son. The esti- 
mated stake: Shubert’s $600,000 estate, 
plus a prospective $15 million from the 
family theater empire. The outcome: 
Kerttu was recognized as Shubert’s wid- 
ow and heiress despite his Mexican di- 
vorce from her the year before his 
death, and Nancy Mae was denied the 
right to use the name Shubert or to 
claim to have been his wife. The court 
gave Nancy Mae some balm, however, 
by granting her children $12,500 apiece 
from the estate and—a far more valua- 
ble consolation—declaring them legiti- 
mate offspring of John Shubert. 


The newest member of Italy’s Na- 
tional Assembly is better known for his 
Capri pants than for his politics. Fashion 
Designer Emilio Pucci finished second 
on the Liberal ticket in last April's par- 
liamentary elections in Florence, got 
the seat anyway when the front runner 
died last week. Deputy Pucci, who will 
doubtless be hearing a lot of talk about 
the apertura a sinistra (opening to the 
left), has an idea for a less political 
apertura—an opening at the top. “In 
ten years,” he predicts, “women will 
have shed the tops of their bathing 
suits completely. Perhaps they may take 
to applying lipstick to their nipples as 
women did in ancient Egypt.” 
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impeccable... 


It’s new and it’s handsome. It’s quiet, compact and unbelievably cooperative. 
It computes more efficiently, communicates more clearly and is priced more 
competitively than far less disciplined machines. It's the fastest, simplest, most 
accurate standard calculator ever designed. It’s the Monro-Matic® 8F-213. See 
for yourself. Call your local Monroe office today for a demonstration. Or write 


directly to Monroe, Orange, New Jersey. MONROE [A 


A DIVISION OF THE BUSINESS MACHINES GROUP OF LITTON INDUSTRIES 





World‘s only movie theatre with DynaFan jet power 


It’s anice little theatre Big, soft, reclining flies. Only TWA shows movies In First carphones If you'd rather read or nap, 
seats with their own ash trays Plushcar- Class on nonstop coast-to-coast jet you won't be disturbed. Films are cur- 
peting all around, Air-conditioned, of  flights,* and to all passengers on most rent and choice. So is the jet—the mighty 
course. Pretty ushers, too. But there’s overseas flights. Each seat has individ- TWA StarStream with DynaFan power. 


one remarkable difference. This theatre ual volume controls and featherweight Next trip, call TWA. All seats reserved 
Nationwide 
Worldwide 
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MEDICINE 





PEDIATRICS 
An Infant's Cause of Death: 


Hyaline Membrane Disease 
It was no surprise to the battery of 
physicians at Otis Air Force Base last 
week that the baby soon to be baptized 
Patrick Bouvier Kennedy (see THE Na- 
TION) had difficulty drawing his first 
breath. Like one out of every 15 U.S 
babies, this one was premature, and the 
greater the degree of prematurity, the 
greater the danger that a baby’s lungs 
will not inflate properly. Patrick also 
had a second strike on him: the danger 
of breathing difficulty is still greater 
for a premature baby delivered by 
caesarean secuion 
In most such cases, doctors still do 
not know the precise cause of the trou- 
ble, and they resort to the smokescreen 
term “idiopathic® respiratory distress.” 
The difficulty probably begins in the 
womb. At the end of a full-term preg- 
nancy, a woman's hormone balance 
changes drastically to bring on labor. 
By a mechanism not yet understood in 
detail, these same changes, transmitted 
through the placenta, prepare the baby 
for the superhuman feat of changing 
from an aquatic parasite, drawing oxy- 
gen from its mother’s blood, to an in- 
dependent air breather. If pregnancy is 
too short, these hormone triggers work 
weakly or not at all. The preemie 
delivered by caesarean has an 
especially urgent need for ef- 
ficient lung-clearing reflexes, be- 
cause the fluid in his lungs at 
the moment of delivery is al- 
most certain to be contaminated 
with blood from the operation. 
Mysterious Membrane. It is 
usually possible to tell within an 
hour after birth whether a pree- 
mie (or occasionally a full-term 
baby) is running into respiratory 
difficulties. His breathing gets 
faster and shallower, he may 
grunt on every exhalation or 
froth at the lips. In Patrick Ken- 
nedy’s case. Pediatrician James 
Drorbaugh saw enough alarming 
signs to order him rushed, in an 
Isolette, to Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center in Boston 
Ironically, as long as the baby 
lived, there was no way for 
even the most expert pediatri- 
cians to be sure what was hap- 
pening in his lungs. They could 
tell whether the lungs were suf- 
ficiently inflated. (They were.) 
If there was a rattle in the steth- 
oscope, they could be pretty cer 
tain of pneumonia. (There was 
none.) But the most likely and 
most life-threatening develop 
ment was one that the doctors 
could not see and had no way 


From the Greek jdios, own or pecul- 


iar, and pathos, disease 
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of detecting for certain in a living pa- 
tient: the development of a mysterious 
membrane around the inside walls of the 
lungs, which makes it impossible for the 
lung cells to take in enough oxygen 
from inhaled air and remove the carbon 
dioxide coming from the blood 

Extra Oxygen. Because the membrane 
looks glassy, this condition is called hy 
aline (from the Greek for glassy) mem- 
brane disease. But the pathologist who 
does a post-mortem examination on a 
baby is the only man who sees the glassy 
membrane. If the baby pulls through 
his first three or four days—usually 
aided by extra oxygen in his Isolette. 
and sometimes by a forced-breathing 
tube pushed down his windpipe through 
a cut in the neck—the membrane pre- 
sumably disappears, Along with it go 
the respiratory difficulties. A baby who 
survives this crisis usually suffers no per- 
manent damage, and develops as well 
as any other preemie. 

In Patrick Kennedy's case, the extra 
oxygen in his Isolette was not enough 
Dr. Drorbaugh called in an imaginative 
Harvard colleague, Pediatric Surgeon 
William F. Bernhard, who has pio- 
neered in the use of a hyperbaric (high- 
pressure) chamber to drench a patient's 
system with oxygen (Time, Feb. 15). 
Developed by the Navy for training sub- 
mariners and decompressing divers, the 





DOCTORS IN BOSTON HYPERBARIC CHAMBER 
In trouble from the first breath until the last. 


29-ft. by 8-ft. tank has three compart 
ments, can hold as many as seven 
doctors, nurses and technicians as well 
as the patient. 

With its main door open, the cham- 
ber was at normal atmospheric pressure 
when a nurse picked up Baby Patrick 
and carried him inside, still in his Iso- 
lette. Drs. Drorbaugh and Bernhard 
went in too. Technicians locked the 
doors tight and turned on pure oxygen 
under pressure. Soon the baby and his 
squad of hovering attendants in an in- 
ner compartment were breathing almost 
pure oxygen at a pressure of three at- 
mospheres. At this pressure. oxygen dis- 
solves more readily into the fluid part 
of the blood (like carbon dioxide dis- 
solving in water to make soda). The 
doctors hoped that this extra oxygen 
would ease the strain on the baby’s 
heart. which was racing madly in an 
effort to distribute enough oxygen from 
his inefficient lungs. For a while, the 
technique seemed to be succeeding. But 
in the 40th hour of his life, Patrick 
Kennedy’s overtaxed heart stopped 

Physicians were forced to the con- 
clusion that it was the hidden, glassy 
membrane that had killed the Presi- 
dent’s son, despite the most resourceful 
treatment in U.S. medicine’s most ad- 
vanced hyperbaric chamber. Such a 
membrane is found in at least half of 
all preemies at post-mortem eXams 
which means it kills more than 25,000 
premature babies cach year in the U.S 


HOSPITALS 


Boom in Emergency Rooms 

The biggest boom in U.S 
medicine does not involve anti- 
biotics or even contraceptive 
pills: it is the fast-growing pop- 
ularity of hospital emergency 
rooms. Across the country they 
are flooded with an unprecedent 
ed number of patients. Since the 
end of World War II, the num- 
ber of emergency-room admis 
sions has jumped 500%. al- 
though the number of accident 
patients—formerly the bulk of 
all emergency-room cases—has 
remained stable at about 35 mil- 
lion a year. The U.S. public, says 
Manhattan’s Dr. Robert H. Ken- 
nedy, director of a John A. Hart- 
ford Foundation study group. 1s 
rapidly turning hospital emer 
gency departments into commu- 
nity medical centers 

It is easy enough to explain 
the startling statistics. In the 
days when the local G.P. owned 
one of the few horse-drawn 
buggies in town, the doctor did 
most of his business in the pa- 
tients’ home. In an era of 
sprawling suburbs, when patients 
and doctors alike travel every- 
where in autos, every car Is a 
potential ambulance, ready to 
rush the victim of a real ac- 
cident or a simple case of belly- 
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ache to the nearest emergency room. 

These days, more and more doctors 
can afford long weekends and longer 
vacations: more and more of them are 
unavailable for late night calls. Even 
the better-heeled patients soon come to 
see no social stigma attached to a trip 
to the emergency room when their own 
physician cannot be reached, Poorer 
patients who once took their non-emer- 
gency sniffles, coughs and diarrhea to 
daytime outpatient clinics now tend to 
wait for evening and treatment in an 
emergency room, Such a visit usually 
means no time off from work. Today, 
says Dr. Kennedy sardonically, an emer- 
gency is “anything from which the pa- 
tient is suffering when he cannot reach 
his regular doctor.” 

Separate Entrances. Trouble is, most 
emergency rooms are not organized to 
handle their burgeoning business. Many 
of them are out of date and ill-equipped, 
even for treating genuine accident cases. 
Many are understaffed; often enough 
the intern on duty is a foreign-born 
doctor whose language difficulties be- 
come almost insurmountable for the 
patient or his overwrought family. And 
the emergency room's new popularity 
is likely to cram it with cases of in- 
fectious disease—which is hardly to be 
desired for the accident victim brought 
in with an open wound. It is an un- 
happy situation for patients, doctors 
and hospitals. 

Instead of trying to stem the tide, Dr. 
Kennedy and his study colleagues con- 
cluded that the thing to do is to or- 
ganize emergency care properly to pro- 
duce good medicine for all concerned. 
A prototype of what they are looking 
for is the emergency pavilion opened re- 
cently by Manhattan's New York Hos- 
pital. There, change from old emer- 
gency-room procedures begins at the 
entrance. To keep patients with open 
wounds waiting on stretchers away from 
others with infections, there are now 
two emergency-room doors—one for 
routine cases and most adults, one for 
children (who have most of the fevers). 
Inside are separate waiting rooms. A 
child with a broken leg but no fever 
can be quickly sent to the proper room. 

New York's emergency pavilion is al- 
most a complete hospital in miniature. 
It has full X-ray facilities, its own labo- 
ratory, a Suite of three operating rooms, 
a modern pilaster room for prompt im- 
mobilization of fractures, a room for 
ear-nose-throat cases and dental emer- 
gencies. The only major demand not 
met on the spot is for “something in 
the eye”: ophthalmic examinations re- 
quire expensive and delicate equipment 
that would be uneconomic to duplicate, 
and patients are sent to the regular eye 
department on another floor. 

Growing Pains. The unit takes care 
of the traditional run of daytime emer- 
gencies. Every patient is seen by a doc- 
tor—either a medical or surgical resi- 
dent—regardless of how minor his com- 
plaint may seem. After 4 p.m., when the 
regular outpatient clinics are closed, 
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business flourishes. This is when Dr. 
Kennedy’s definition of an emergency is 
proved true. As night deepens, there 
are proportionately more problems pre- 
sented by hypochondriacs, alcoholics 
and potential suicides. New York Hos- 
pital’s emergency traffic runs to more 
than 25,000 patients a year. 

A few cities have even more elab- 
orate setups than New York: San Fran- 
cisco has five emergency hospitals or- 
ganized into a comprehensive service. 
But in most places, the emergency serv- 
ice has grown haphazardly and with the 
expectable growing pains. 

So busy are the emergency rooms, 
many physicians argue bitterly that they 


represent unfair competition. A physi- | 


cian writing in Medical Economics un- 
der the pseudonym of Roswell Porter 
complains that he has to serve three or 
four mornings a year in his hospital’s 
emergency room. “Doctors on hospi- 
tal staffs should refuse to be exploited 
any longer,” he says. “We should agree 
to continue serving only . . . true medi- 
cal emergencies. Hospitals shouldn't be 
permitted, under the deception of main- 
taining an emergency room, to lie, cheat 
and falsify the truth to compete with 
private practitioners.” 

Around the Clock. Fortunately, some 
hospitals have found a satisfactory com- 
promise. At the Alexandria (Va.) Hos- 
pital, where there is no medical school 
to supply interns or residents to man its 
emergency room at cut rates, the hos- 
pital’s regular staff doctors were restive 
—though not so disturbed as “Dr. Por- 
ter.” Led by Dr. James D. Mills Jr., four 
men on the hospital's staff decided to go 
on emergency duty fulltime; among 
them, they now man the room around 
the clock every day of the year. 

Dr. Mills explains in Medical Eco- 
nomics that each of the doctors gave 
up his private practice to work under 
contract to the hospital. The payment 
system is complicated, but none of the 
four has lost any income despite the fact 
that all of them now enjoy regular hours 
and scheduled vacations. For the pa- 
tient, a trip to the emergency room is like 
the first visit to a private clinic; the 
doctors might well be the family physi- 
cians of a group practice unit. The dif- 
ference is that in the Alexandria emer- 
gency room. cach patient is seen and 


treated only once for each “emergency.” | 


If he needs further treatment, he is re- 
ferred back to his own doctor if he has 
one, he!ped to find one if he hasn't. For 
any treatment, the hospital charges $5 
for use of the room, plus a minimum of 
$5 for the treatment. 

Fees charged, and the intensity of ef- 
forts to collect them, vary widely among 
hospitals. Many, like Alexandria, col- 
lect a nominal fee from the city for 
treating indigent patients. Whatever the 
system, though, the business in emergen- 
cy rooms seems certain to continue to 
boom, and as more and more model 
units like New York’s and Alexandria’s 
are set up, the quality of patient care 
is sure to improve. 
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SOCIETY 
A Ford & an Austin 


When an apparently splendid mar- 
riage goes on the rocks, it sets people to 
wondering just what brought about the 
tragedy. All last week, people who knew 
Anne and Henry Ford—and many ol 
those who didn’t—were pondering the 
chain of events that led the U.S.’s most 
prominent industrial boss to legal sepa- 
ration—and to what seemed likely to 
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CHRISTINA IN NEW YORK 





in to see her now and then. On one 
occasion, the story went, the two ap- 
peared at a top Manhattan restaurant 
only to be told by the headwaiter that 
no tables were available. When Henry 
insisted on being seated, the maitre 
@hétel was forced to whisper that 
Daughter Charlotte was dining inside. 

High Taste. No details of the separa- 
tion agreement were released, but it is 
rumored that Henry gave Anne their 
big summer home in Southampton, plus 
a huge cash settlement. 

There was no suggestion of divorce. 
But at last the papers could break out 


ar 


CHRISTINA IN MILAN 


There’s a friend in her future. 


be a European rendezvous with a hand- 
some Italian divorcee named Christina 
Austin. 

The romance between Henry Ford I 
and Anne McDonnell had been like 
something out of a woman's magazine. 
Only more so—since there was so much 
money around, They met on an ocean 
liner coming back from Europe in the 
summer of 1936: a chunky, jolly young 
man just entering Yale, and a finely 
drawn blonde beauty from Southamp- 
ton whose grandfather was Utility Ty- 
coon Thomas E. Murray and whose 
father maintained a fancy Manhattan 
apartment. 

Corinthian Pillars. The McDonnells 
were Roman Catholic: as Methodist- 
born Henry came courting, he decided 
to adopt their faith. No less a personage 
than Msgr. (now Bishop) Fulton J. 
Sheen gave him instructions, and mar- 
ried them in Southampton on July 13, 
1940. 

Henry and Anne settled into their 
roles as well-gilded Corinthian pillars 
of U.S. society, but as time went on, 
the tension between Henry's extrovert, 
huggy-bear conviviality and Anne's 
cool, tight-lipped dignity became more 
and more obtrusive. 

Then began the rumors about a 
“contessa,” said to have a chic New 
York apartment; Ford reportedly flew 
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pictures of the contessa, who turned out 
to be no contessa at all, but Maria 
Christina Vettore Austin. Born in Ven- 
ice 36 years ago of well-to-do parents, 
she cultivated a taste for international 
high life, and married and divorced a 
British naval officer named William 
Austin, now dead. Christina and Henry 
Ford met in Paris at a party given by 
Grace Kelly Rainier in 1960. 

Slender, blue-eyed Maria turned up 
at the office of a Milan newspaperman 
friend one day last week to see how 
they were playing the story. He jokingly 
wrote out a fake headline quoting her 
as saying: | LOVE HENRY AND | WILI 
SOON. MARRY HIM. “Oh no!” she 
squealed, laughing delightedly. “That 
would ruin me!” They agreed to make 
it: MARIA CHRISTINA DOES NOT DENY 
FRIENDSHIP WITH HENRY FORD. 


THE OFFICE 
The 32nd-Story Men 


Wanted: Wallets, purses, jewelry, val- 
uables. Please leave them on your desk, 
in nearby cabinets or other accessible 
places when you leave your office. We 
will slip by to pick them up. 7 hanks 
for past favors. 

Thus did the house organ of one Man- 
hattan firm warn its employees to guard 
against outbreaks of office thievery, 


high-lighting the petty-crime wave that 
has been plaguing office buildings from 
coast to coast. It would seem that few 
targets appear more attractive than a 
big-city tower of commerce; lots ol 
victims, lots of loot, with floor after 
anonymous floor piled up like layer 
cake. Trouble is, a hard-working secre- 
tary too often finds her take-home pay 
going home in somebody else's pocket. 

A Clean Haul. “The women are our 
biggest problem,” complains one Wash- 
ington, D.C., police inspector. “They w ill 
hide their purses under their desks, in 
typewriter wells and desk drawers. 
These are the first places a professional 
office thief looks.” A female Washington 
employee of Air France was robbed 
twice in one day. Purses, wallets, postage 
stamps and petty cash are fair game, 
with office machines and TV sets running 
a bulky second. Occasionally, of course, 
the theft is an inside job, though most 
experts believe that the kleptomaniac 
junior exec and the light-fingered char- 
woman (a much-maligned breed) are 
the exceptions. Guido Mattei, Chicago 
manager of the William J. Burns Inter- 
national Detective Agency, says: “Sneak 
thieves do a thorough job of hitting 
downtown office buildings, and we have 
found that a good 40% of these prowl- 
ers are narcotics addicts. Office thiev- 
ery is the source of their next fix.” 

Gaining entry presents no problem 
to the skyscraper sneak. All he has to 
do is mingle with lunch-hour throngs, or 
wander through the halls affecting that 
where-is-the-personnel-department look, 
until he finds what he is really after. 
Thieves masquerade as job seckers, re- 
pairmen, delivery boys, messengers. 
And some manage to clean up simply 
by walking around with a mop. 

The Untouchables. In its 21-story 
Houston headquarters, the Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America has reduced 
losses to almost nil by providing a locker 
with a key for every employee. But that 
smacks a bit of the gymnasium. Man- 
hattan’s Bankers Trust Building has four 
closed-circuit TV cameras scanning en- 
trances and exits, and the new Pan Am 
building will soon have 15. Security 
measures elsewhere include everything 
from platoons of uniformed guards and 
plainclothes detectives to hidden still 
cameras, electric-eye alarm systems, 
fluorescent dusting powder (guilty fin- 
gers glow under fluorescent lamps after 
dipping into petty cash), identification 
passes, and stiff regulations about sign- 
ing in and out during off-hours. 

Despite such devices, few culprits are 
picked up by police. Many firms hesi- 
tate to report a theft, perhaps fearful 
that the thief they catch just may be 
one of their own. What's more, efficien- 
cy experts say that exposing employees 
to the strain of a perpetual manhunt 
is bad for morale. There is also the bad 
publicity to consider. Best advice, then, 
for the white-collar worker, as well as 
for his boss down the hall, is: Keep 
purses in locked drawers, wallets in 
pockets—and hang onto your hats. 
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Did you know that the only way a pass-along reader can get her hands on a magazine 
is for the primary reader to give it up? 


The reason we bring this to your attention is this: Roper shows that Woman’s Day is kept longer, clipped more, and 
gives its readers more ideas than other women’s service magazines. Starch shows that Woman’s Day has dominated 
the entire women’s service field in ad readership for the past ten years. Isn’t that worth pondering? We tt ink it is. It 
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a cosmetic sold in gallon jugs? 
It surprises everyone but a TEN-O-SIX user 


If you are not a Ten*O-Six user, we 
have beginner sizes starting at four 
ounces ($1.75). Try Ten-O-Six 
Lotion, first, in one of our smaller 
sizes. They fit better on shelves 
and offer the same effective 
corrective complexion care and 
deep, immaculate cleansing. 
You'll work your way up to the 
gallon ($30). It’s such a saving, 
at better cosmetics counters. 


If you would like a sample 
of Ten-O+Six, along with a 
selection of other Bonne 
Bell corrective cosmetics, 
send $120 to Bonne Bell, 
Dept. T, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 


Cleveland 7, Ohio 
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METEOROLOGY 
The Storm Killers 


Like a ballerina bereft of her bal- 
ance, Hurricane Arlene whirled on a 
curious course through the Atlantic to 
open the 1963 storm season. Her wild 
dance subsided to a gale-force pirouette, 
then suddenly spun back to hurricane 
size at week's end. Though she finally 
seemed headed out to sea, Arlene's sis- 
ters® may even now be waiting in the 
wings. But when they begin their de- 
structive spin toward the U.S. East 
Coast. they will be met by a group of 
storm-killing scientists who hope to 
learn how to stop them 

Bombing Esther. After the wide- 
spread hurricane havoc of 1954 and 
1955, the U.S. Weather Bureau began 
an intensive program aimed at learning 
how to slow a hurricane down and make 
it change course. Observations from air- 
planes and balloons showed large quan- 
tities of supercooled water high above 
each hurricane’s heat chimney—the ris- 
ing column of moist, warm, low-pres- 
sure air near the storm’s calm eye. Me- 
teorologists speculated that if this water 
could be turned to ice, the energy re- 
leased in the process might change the 
chimney’s pressure enough to calm the 
raging winds. 

In 1961 the Weather Bureau sent a 
strike force of airplanes on a “bomb- 
ing” mission aimed at Hurricane Es- 
ther’s heat chimney. Into the chimney 
they dropped cight finned, 130 Ib. 
bombs which spewed a cloud of minute 
silver iodide particles as they fell. The 
crystals acted like small ice “seeds,” 
and supercooled droplets of water in- 
stantly froze around them. Instant icing 
re'eased the latent heat of fusion, equiv- 
alent to the energy of eight 20-kiloton 
atomic bombs. In one hour, radar 
showed that a 160° segment of the 
chimney had been knocked out. Maxi- 
mum wind speeds dropped by as much 
as 14% in the seeded sector. But two 
hours after seeding stopped, Esther had 
repaired the damage 

Waiting for Beulah. Encouraged by 
the results, the Weather Bureau last 
year joined forces with the Navy in Proj- 
ect Stormfury, an experiment to deter- 
mine if large-scale, continuous seeding 
could kill a hurricane early in its career. 
But for all its grand plans, Stormfury’s 
experimental attack ts highly restricted 
by the fear that something may go 
wrong. In 1947 the Navy seeded a hur 
ricane far out in the Atlantic. then 
watched tn embarrassed amazement as 
the storm turned abruptly and careened 
ina devastating swath through Savan- 
nah, Ga. Though no one could prove 
that seeding caused the course change. 
fear of lawsuits has limited Stormfury 





The U.S. Weather Bureau list for 1963 
reads: Beulah, Cindy, Debra, Edith, Flora, 
Ginny, Helena, Irene, Janice, Kristy, Laura, 


Margo, Nona, Orchid, Portia, Rachel, Sandra, 
Terese, Verna, Wallis 
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HURRICANE-TORN CORPUS CHRISTI, 1919 
From the courthouse roof came a cry for revenge. 


targets to hurricanes at least 48 hours 
away from shore—nearly 1,000 miles 
at the hurricane’s average speed of 20 
miles per hour. “Bureaucrats are scare- 
dy-cats.” growls one Stormfury scien- 
tist. Beyond such limitations, the storm 
killers want a hurricane that is moving 
toward the coast and not fluctuating 
as erratically as Arlene. 

Last week Stormfury Project Direc- 
tor Dr. Robert Simpson, 50, eagerly 
prepared for a shot at Hurricane Beulah 
—provided she meets all the require- 
ments when she appears. His eleven air- 
planes and 50 men stood by at Roosevelt 


Roads Naval Station in Puerto Rico. 
armed with more than ten times as 
much silver iodide as was “smoked” 


into Esther two years ago. Their work 
will only be a check on the 1961 ex- 
periment, not a full-scale attempt to 
kill a hurricane, but that day is coming. 
And when it does, Simpson will get a 
particular pleasure out of the experi 
ment. In 1919, when he was seven years 
old, a hurricane ripped through his 
home town of Corpus Christi. As the 
water rose 16 ft. above street level, he 
swam to the roof of the courthouse. 
Perched high and wet over the scene ol 
devastation, he swore revenge. He still 
intends to get it, 


AGRONOMY 
Rube Goldberg on the Farm 


The mechanization of U.S. agricul- 
ture has sent an incredible parade of 
improbable machines clanking across 
the nation’s farm land. But the com- 
bines and cotton pickers that led the 
assault on traditional farming methods 
already seem outdated compared to the 
latest contraptions. On the campus of 
the University of California’s College 
of Agricultural Engineering at Davis, 
the wildly inventive center of the farm- 
machinery revolution, a group of sci- 
entists and engineers are turning out 
automated Rube Goldberg devices fast- 


er than farmers can learn how to use 
them. Among the latest: 

> THE PHRENOLOGICAL LETTUCE PICK- 
ER, Which “feels” each lettuce head to 
determine if it is ripe for harvest. Towed 
over the lettuce bed at one mile per 
hour, a 6-in. by 18-in. conveyor belt 
creeps over each head, pushing it down- 
ward in passing. The machine's small. 
electronic memory box has already 
been told how stiffly a ripe head should 
resist. deflection. If the black box de- 
cides the head feels ripe, it triggers 
a clutch, which in turn sends a minia- 
ture guillotine slashing through the let- 
tuce stalk. In recent tests, the machine 
lopped off some 4.500 heads an hour 
—five times more than the nimblest 
human headsman. Davis engineers are 
already at work building a pickup ma 
chine to follow the cutter. 

P THE “NEEDLE-IN-THE~-HAYSTACK™ 
FINDER Was devised to eliminate danger- 
ous bits of baling wire in cattle feed 
Davis engineers wrap a coil of copper 
wire around a standard pneumatic con- 
veyor pipe that carries feed from chop- 
per to storage bin. The wire is energized 
to set up a magnetic field inside the 
pipe. When a piece of iron or steel dis- 
turbs the field, an electrical pulse trig- 
gers a device that closes off the pipe’s 
supply of feed and opens a side slot 
Out flies the baling wire, along with a 
small amount of hay. 

> THE INTERNAL COMBUSTION NUT- 
CRACKER gave Davis men quite a bang 
though it never went into full produc- 
tion. Walnuts were fed one by one into 
small cups mounted on a revolving 
drum. The drum turned the nuts against 
a saw, which nicked a hole in the shell 
A tiny squirt of acetylene and oxygen 
was then shot into the hole. The nut 
leaking gas. was dropped through a ring 
of Naming gas jets. The gas inside the 
nut exploded, blowing away the shell 
“It was a humdinger,” says Davis’ Dean 
Roy Bainer. “Shelled 900 nuts an hour, 
and the meat just as clean as a whistle.” 
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Fix or Fiction? 

“All I do,” said Saturday Evening 
Post Editor Clay Blair Jr. in a recent 
speech, “is make speeches, deal with 
libel lawyers and raise hell about the 
telephone bill.” Last week Blair was do- 
ing even less. Told by Curtis Publishing 
Co. President Matthew J. Culligan to 
quit talking to reporters, he hardly had 
time to look at the phone bill either, He 
was worrying about lawyers in an At- 
lanta courtroom where the Post was 
defending itself against a $10 million 
libel suit filed by former University of 
Georgia Football Coach Wally Butts. 

The trouble was touched off last 
spring when the Post published “The 
Story of a College Football Fix,” by 
Frank Graham Jr., an article alleging 
that Butts had given information to Ala- 
bama Coach Paul (“Bear”) Bryant to 
help highly favored Alabama whip a 
second-rate Georgia team 35-0 in its 
first game of the 1962 season. In Geor- 
gia, where college football commands 
violent loyalties, such charges were no 
less than an accusation of treason. Butts 
raced into court. Right behind him 
came Bear Bryant, who was already 
suing the Post for $500,000 because of 
an earlier article that said he taught 
brutal football. Bear now wanted $10 
million more for having been accused 
of participating in a fix. 

Not So Simple. When Butts’s suit 
came to trial last week, the Post led off, 
since the defense has the burden of 
proving truth. First major witness was 
Auanta Insurance Salesman George 
Burnett, who claimed to have been an 
accidental cavesdropper on a pregame 
phone call between Butts and Bryant 
It was Burnett's notes on what he said 
he heard that were the basis of the 
Post exposé. 

On the stand, Burnett stuck to his 
story. He had been trying to make an- 
other call when he found himself listen- 
ing to a conversation between the two 


WALLY BUTTS 
“If we did, we ought to go to jail.” 
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coaches. He had heard Butts give Bry- 
ant “detailed information about the 
plays and formations Georgia would 
use.” Georgia’s present coach, Johnny 
Griffith, and his assistants testified next; 
they claimed that such information 
would almost surely have been helpful 
to any opposing coach. 

But as testimony and cross-examina- 
tion ground on, it became clear that the 
Post's case was not quite that simple. 
Writer Graham had already admitted 
that he had turned out the story without 
ever seeing Burnett’s notes. Although 
the article accused Butts of telling Bry- 
ant that the Georgia quarterback tipped 
off pass plays by the way he placed his 
feet, Burnett said that he had never 
heard Butts mention that fact. Coach 
Griffith added that his quarterback was 
better than that, anyway. 

The more he was questioned by 
Butts’s attorney, former Notre Dame 
End William Schroder, the more mis- 
takes Griffith remembered from the ar- 
ticle. He denied that he had ever used 
a play called the “88 pop,” a maneuver 
Butts was accused of reporting to Bry- 
ant. He denied that his team took a 
“frightful physical beating” from Ala- 
bama, as the Post article claimed. He 
denied ever telling University of Geor- 
gia officials that he would resign if Butts 
stayed on as athletic director. He de- 
nied that his players had come to the 
sidelines during the game and claimed 
that they had been sold out. Part of the 
stuff in Burnett's notes, said Coach Grif- 
fith, made no sense to him; part seemed 
to have no relation to the Georgia team; 
part was true but was no secret to any 
competent coach. Griflith could hardly 
have corrected any of those errors be- 
fore publication. The Posr, he said, nev- 
er checked his quotes with him. 

Even the article’s final lament—* ‘I 
never had a chance, did I," Coach John- 
ny Griffith said bitterly ."—was pure 
fiction, Griffith said. 

Not on a Technicality. Surprisingly, 
the defense chose to rest its case with- 
out calling any witnesses to attempt to 
connect Butts with known gamblers, to 
try to show that he might have been 
tipping Georgia’s hand in order to en- 
sure some bets. There was, said Judge 
Lewis Morgan, no question that the ar- 
ticle was libelous. It would be up to 
Butts and his lawyer to convince the 
jury that the Post had not proved the 
story to be true. 

“We are not going to rely on the tech- 
nicality that the Saturday Evening Post 
has the burden of proving the truth,” 
said Attorney Schroder. “We are going 
to show that Butts did not and could 
not have done these things.” Schroder 
had got Georgia End Coach Leroy 
Pearce to admit that after reviewing 
movies of the game, he could find no ev- 
idence that Alabama had taken advan- 
tage of the Georgia weaknesses Butts 
supposedly gave away. Now Schroder 
called Coach Bryant to the stand. 
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If they didn’t, they wanted more than money. 


A blunt, burly citizen, Bryant made 
a belligerent witness. “Absolutely not,” 
he snapped in answer to Schroder’s 
question. He and Butts had not rigged 
the game. “If we did, we ought to go 
to jail.” Bryant admitted that he and 
Butts had often talked football over the 
telephone, but he insisted that for the 
most part they had been discussing 
changes in the interpretations of South- 
east Conference rules, Did Butts give 
him any information about Georgia 
strategy? “Absolutely not,” said Bryant 
“And if he had, the first thing I'd think 
is that they're not going to use it. He's 
for Georgia and I'm for Alabama.” 

Schroder handed the witness some of 
Burnett’s notes. The very first entry re- 
ferred to “Bear” Bryant. “Butts never 
called me Bear,” said Bear scornfully. 
“He always called me Paul.” As for the 
notation that Butts had reported Geor- 
gia to be “a well-disciplined ball club,” 
Bryant was equally scornful. “If that 
was said, I think I would be the one 
that would be saying it.” What about 
Coach Griflith’s claims that Burnett’s 
notes contained Georgia's two basic of- 
fensive formations, the “slot” and the 
“pro set”? asked Schroder. Movies of 
the game, Bryant answered, would show 
that Alabama had been completely un- 
prepared for the pro set. The slot, he 
added with the assurance of a man who 
has scouted his opponent well, is old 
stuff at Georgia. In a spring game last 
year, Georgia ran 109 out of 113 plays 
from the slot. 

All through his testimony, Bryant 
seemed to have a hard time keeping 
his rising anger in check. For a parting 
thrust he shouted: “Anybody who had 
anything to do with this story ought 
to go to jail. Taking their money is not 
good enough!” 

Chalk-Talk Touchdowns. When his 
turn came, Butts was a far more re- 
laxed witness—but no less emphatic. He 
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DEFENSE IS A MATTER OF SECONDS orice ctcci can be taunches at the touch 


of a button. To help our Strategic Air Command to live with this split-second timetable, ITT is now producing 
the world's largest automated command-control system. Known as Project 465L, it will speed up the flow of 
decision making data to and from U.S. Air Force control network. / This automated high-speed information 
processing and display system was developed to aid the command battle staff in making decisions within the 
compressed time demands of the missile and space era. One of our U.S. companies is the prime contractor on 
465L. The equipment will be supplied and installed with the help of many ITT affiliates. / Project 465L is but 
one of dozens of defense systems developed by ITT to safeguard the peace...no more than you would expect 


from the world’s largest international supplier of electronics and telecommunications. / International Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Corporation. World Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


worldwide electronics and telecommunications 
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had talked football with his frien 
Paul Bryant many times. he said. “I 
fact, Tve talked football with ever 
coach I've ever been around.” But Butt 
insisted that he had never given Bryan 
any dope on Georgia football strategy 
he had never given any coach any in 
formation before a game, he said. Bur 
nettUs notes, said Butts, were rife wit 
error. To show why he would neve 
have called the Georgia squad “well 
disciplined,” Coach Butts treated th 
jury to a chalk-talk explaining how lac} 
of discipline cost Georgia at least thre 
touchdowns as it lost to Alabama. 


Two for the price of one. The case was scheduled to go to thi 

‘ " . Fs jury this week, The verdict would affec 
When you retire, would you like a guarantee that income the reputation of two of the South’ 
from your insurance would be yours for life—and then con- most famous football coaches and tha 


ol a famous old magazine as well. 


tinue to support someone who depends on you? With a 
Mutual Benefit Life policy, you can have this assurance. NEWSPAPERS 


Under our joint and survivorship right, if either person Burying the Story 

should die, the same income continues to the other for as Chicago editors are understandably 
: . a “ 2 gun-shy when they have to handle 

long as he or she lives. This is just one of the “Seven Signifi- story of local racial violence. In 1919 

cant Benefits” built into the Mutual Benefit Life contract. race riot lasting seven days resulted it 


38 dead and 537 injured. At least 1,006 
Chicagoans were left homeless. And fos 
their sensational treatment of the affair 
U T U A L i F N F i T i FE Chicago's editors earned a large share 
of the blame for unduly inflaming thei 
INSURANCE COMPANY +» NEWARK, NEW JERSEY + SINCE 1845 town. In 1951, another brace of riots 
in bordering Cicero again raised head 
lines to fever pitch, and with the same 
result: public censure for the papers 
After that, Chicago newspapers be- 
gan to tone down their stories of local 
racial incidents, In 1955 the City News 
Bureau spelled out its own policy, which 
has been taken over as an informal 
code by the mass media in the city, The 
code calls for responsible treatment of 
stories, brevity, the absence of superla 
tives or inflammatory adjectives, and 
warns reporters to avoid use of the 
word riot. “If riots actually occur,” says 
the code, “we should be in a position 
that no charge of riot incitement can 
be placed against us.” Radio and TY 
stations, which tend to make a Holly 
wood set of many a news story stage, 
have gone along with the code. They 
promise to keep their cameras as hidden 
as possible from scene-stealing rioters. 
The Chicago code has worked well 
restraining headline-happy editors. Trou- 
ble is, the editors have been going it 
one better. In the most recent racial 
flare-ups (Time, Aug. 9), only the 
most persistent newspaper reader in 
Chicago could find the brief, terse ac- 
counts almost invariably buried deep 
in his newspaper. During a week ol 
nightly rumbles near the Negro ghetto 
of Chicago’s South Side, 178 arrests 
were made, and seven policemen were 
injured. But after the second night ot 
> brawling. the morning Sun-Times mere- 
ly tucked a few paragraphs at the bot- 


‘ ioe 
The electric pre-shave with wake-up!” Mennen Prop! tom of its obituary page; the Tribune, 
Props up your beard for a clean, close shave...and wakes up ‘Streaming a Page One banner on inte- 


. ‘ ‘ gration problems in Chicago schools, 
your face with a clean, refreshing tingle. Get Mennen Prop. @@ | buried its own version of the riot under 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANADA a one-column headline on page four. 
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Reliable KLM announces 


an astonishing new travel bargain— 


3 weeks in Europe for $99 





(New KLM plan gives you bed, breakfast and sightseeing for less than $5 a day) 


Now —from the careful, punc- 

Ef? tual Dutch—comes one of the 

most extraordinary travel bargains ever 

offered. Three weeks in Europe with 

hotel accommodations, breakfast and 

sightseeing provided for even less than 
KLM’s $5-a-day summer tours. 


NOTE: This remarkably low price may 
give you the idea that this is a group 
tour, It's not. You make your own itin- 
erary, set your own pace. But you must 
go between October 1 and April 30. So, 
start planning now! 





Castel Sant’ Angelo in Rome, 
one of the cities you can visit on 
KLM'’s “21 days for $99” plan. 


Here’s what you get with the “21 days 
for $99” plan: 

1. Accommodations in good, comfort- 
able hotels. They're not the fanciest in 
Europe. You may have to share a bath- 
room—or walk a flight or two of stairs. 
But all accommodations are clean and 
utterly respectable. 


2. Continental breakfasts. In some cities, 
you may sit down to breakfast with the 
proprietor of your hotel and his family. 
Chances are, you'll pick up some expert 
tips on what to see and where to shop 
for best values. 


3. Sightseeing trips. At least one basic 
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in every city you visit. In some cities 
you actually get two trips. 


How the plan works 
This new plan is simplicity itself. First, 
decide which of these great European 
cities you want to visit (you may pick 
five): Amsterdam, London, Edinburgh, 
Paris, Nice, Brussels, Rome, Milan, 





Notre Dame in Paris— 
one of the highlights on a sightseeing 
trip included at no extra cost. 


Florence, Venice, Zurich, Geneva, 
Athens, Munich, Berlin, Barcelona, 
Madrid, Lisbon, Vienna, Copenhagen. 
Now, decide how many of your 21 
days you'd like to spend in each of the 
five cities you've selected, Take the list 
to your travel agent and he'll do the rest. 
While you're there, be sure to ask 
him about KLM’s amazing stopover 


a. 





Mrs, 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
609 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Telephone: PLaza 9-3600 


Please send me KLM’s new 24-page color brochure of fall, 
winter and spring tours—“KLM Sun and Fun Vacations.” 


bargains that give you extra cities for 
no extra air fare. And about KLM’s 
new 21-day jet excursion fare to Europe: 
Could save you almost $150 over regu- 
lar round-trip jet economy fare. 


Other money-saving KLM tours 


KLM’s new “21 days for $99” plan is 
just one of KLM’s tour bargains. There 
are dozens more, Wonderful values. 
Like these: 


KLM'’s Mediterranean Highlights Tour: 
$898 for 21 days, 9 cities —including 
Athens, Istanbul, Venice or Naples, and 
21-day excursion fare from New York 


KLM's European Capitals in Season 
Tour: $850 for 21 days, 6 countries, 10 
cities—including Paris, London, Rome; 
21-day excursion fare from New York. 
KLM’s Caribbean Air-Sea Cruise: $555 
for 17 days, 5 destinations —Colombia, 
Aruba, Costa Rica, Jamaica, Curagao. 
Price includes 17-day jet excursion 
tourist fare trom New York. 


New brochure lists 9 KLM tours 


KLM has just published a new illustrated 
brochure called "KLM Sun and Fun Va- 
cations.” It’s got full information on 
the new “21 days for $99” plan—plus 
facts on KLLM’s other tour values, Clip 
coupon today for your free copy. 


* Valid October through April 


Perrone rere CLIP COUPON NOW ——— ae 
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Turnpike heat mirage—photographed « 


Record cold yesterday: 
Miami,O° Seattle,O° Kansas City,0° Washington, 0° 
How does a supermarket operator know __ enheit can ruin meat, fruit, vegetables and 


that the frozen food he gets today was kept _ flowers). At the same time, it keeps a 
under zero refrigeration all through yester- minute-by-minute log of temperatures for 





| day’s heat wave? the entire time the shipment is in transit. 
Byan imaginative device called Surercaro™ Supercar is typical of products manufac- 
developed by our U.S. Gauge division*. tured by AMETEK divisions*, any one of which 


This cargo-protector does two jobs. It keeps may have just the device or component to ; 
temperatures constantly within critical toler- get some imaginative new process or product ; 
ance limits inside refrigerated trucks, trains of your own rolling. To find out, write: AMETEK, 


SES ° 
and ships (variations of more than 1° Fahr- INC., 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y AMETE 


*DIVISIONS: AutoBAR SYSTEMS, AUTOMATIC DEVICES, DeBOTHEZAT FANS, HUNTER SPRING, LAMB ELECTRIC, PANTEX, PROSPERITY, RIEHLE TE 
MACHINES, TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY, and U. S. GAUGE and the FILTER GROUP (FILTRATION ENGINEERS, NIAGARA FILTERS, TOLHURST CENTRIFU 
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MUSIC 





OPERA 
The Hellish Drive 


For days, out-of-state cars had been 
rolling into Santa Fe, N. Mex. Director 
John Crosby of the Santa Fe Opera had 
been preparing for them for three years 
while he played “the chess game of get- 
ting my men into position on the board.” 

As he worked through the logistical 
gambits of mounting the U.S. premiére 
of Alban Berg's atonal, macabre, erotic 
opera Lulu, Crosby collected a power- 
ful King and queen: Conductor Robert 
Craft, a devotee of Berg, and brilliant 
and beautiful Coloratura Soprano Joan 
Carroll, who had sung the leading role 
39 times before, yet never in English. 
But the chess game only began with the 
big names. Scene shifters had to be 
taught to handle six sets ranging from a 
wealthy home to a brothel: dressers had 
to learn how to zip Joan Carroll in and 
out of ten costume changes with about 
a minute for each change. 

Spellbinder of Sex. For all the com- 
plications, though, Crosby came out 
ahead. With standees all the way back 
to the parking lot, the largest audience 
in the seven-year history of the Santa 
Fe festival saw all the preparation pay 
off in a mesmerically compelling per- 
formance. Many in the audience were 
so overwhelmed that they never left 
their seats at intermission, and those 
who did refrained from the customary 
chatty socializing, as if unwilling to 
break the opera’s strange spell. 

Lulu is indeed a spellbinder, a power- 
ful, unrelenting tragedy of sex. Berg 
wrote the opera in the early "30s and 
shaped his libretto from two plays by 





KOLK & CARROLL IN “LULU” 
In a round of grasping, joyless love. 
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the great German Dramatist Frank 
Wedekind (1864-1918), who was ob- 
sessed by the fury, the brevity and the 
desolation of the pursuit of sexual pleas- 
ure. As Wedekind’s translator put it, 
“he dealt in ‘the hellish drive out of 
which no joy remains alive.” In both 
of his plays, Erdgeist (Earth-Spirit) and 
Die Biichse der Pandora (Pandora's 
Box), Wedekind centered this hell in a 
promiscuous woman, Lulu, 

Lulu derives from the legendary folk- 
lore of the succubus, a female demon 
who was thought to have intercourse 
with sleeping men. Lulu destroys men 
wholesale. Early in Act I, Lulu’s aging 
husband surprises her in the arms of 
an artist and would-be lover (Stanley 
Kolk), and dies of a heart attack. She 
marries the artist, but he, in turn, com- 
mits suicide when he discovers that Lulu 
is still in love with Schén, an abusive 
former lover. Schén tries to escape the 
Lulu hex with another woman, but Lulu 
later shoots him to death. And the 
round of grasping, joyless love goes on. 
Thoroughly depraved, Lulu even be 
comes involved with her stepson and 
a lesbian named Countess Geschwitz. 
Eventually she destroys both of them 

Singer of Assurance. While the first 
half of the opera focuses on Lulu as 
predator, the second half marks her for 
prey. Symbolically, she is destroyed by 
the moral cant of the bourgeois mind, 
which condemns in others the vices it 
refuses to acknowledge in itself. Lulu’s 
actual death is horrifying: she is disem- 
boweled by Jack the Ripper in a Lon- 
don garret. At this event, Berg’s mu- 
sic erupts in an agonizing holocaust of 
atonal sound, the musical equivalent of 
the howl of the blinded Oedipus. 

Far from being the sordid shocker it 
might seem, Lulu contains some of the 
most lyrically tender passages in all ol 
Berg’s music. And Joan Carroll has an 
actress’ gift for tactful understatement 
that keeps the sexy from becoming the 
squalid. As Joan Carroll says: “Lively 
is the word for Lulu.” 


DANCE 


Frolic in Motion 

Abstraction in art seemed to reach 
some sort of apogee when Kasimir 
Malevich painted White on White. But 
Paul Taylor, an avant-garde dancer, 
may have topped that ploy by choreo- 
graphing stillness: he once fashioned a 
dance called Duet in which a cocktail- 
party couple stood stock still for four 
minutes. He has composed dances to 
the sound of rain, and he has taken a 
collection of human postures and set 
them to the chant of the telephone 
operator—-“At the tone the time will 
be . . .” The whole thing lasted 20 
minutes, longer than a good many of 
the audience. 

But few, if any, thought of leaving 
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DANCERS IN “DOS” 
On angry little sandpiper feet. 


Manhattan's Philharmonic Hall when 
the Paul Taylor Dance Company made 
its debut there last week before a near 
capacity house. Taylor and his troupe 
set out to be cozily charming rather 
than abstractly far-out. The result was 
atypical Taylor, an airy dance frolic 
as pleasantly unpretentious as a gam- 
bol on the green. 

In Aureole, the dancers are all in 
white, stark against a backdrop lighting 
of limpid Mediterranean blue. Taylor, a 
blond, blue-eyed matinee idol, looks as 
if he could double as a circus strong- 
man, and the trio of girls accompanying 
him are Nereids in semi-diaphanous 
slips. The dancers move like sails on a 
summer sea, now lazing, now racing, 
sometimes capsizing, then — righting 
themselves as they catch each new 
breeze of improvisation. There is no 
Story line whatever, but the mood is 
as artless as love. 

Piece Period, the troupe’s second 
number, is a tart, witty spoof of people 
and places, Italian, Spanish, French, 
English, German. In one of its six seg- 
ments, Dos, an adventure-bent minx, 
appears in a saucy blue corselet with 
a black lace fringe. She is hounded, 
and eventually grounded, by twin Mrs. 
Grundys in black mantillas who shadow 
her every move on angry little sand- 
piper feet. then go skittering trium- 
phantly off, presumably to tell the 
neighbors all about it. 

Although he studied with Martha 
Graham, the doyenne of modern dance 
in which story line is endemic, Taylor 
now leans toward the avant-garde, 
which argues that dance alone is the 
proper subject of dance. Its credo: the 
motion is the meaning. When Taylor 
takes a few liberties with this dogma, 
it makes for fine summery fun. 
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ACTORS 


Everyman’s Disasters 

It is a nice enough coastal town. but, 
as regards Shakespeare, Connecticut's 
Stratford is spotty. In the nine years 
Since its founding. Stratford's Festival 
Theater has followed a practice of put- 
ting big names in mediocre productions. 
Katharine Hepburn in 1960 did noth- 
ing to salvage a ragged Twelfth Night; 
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CARNOVSKY AS LEAR 
He fainted inside. 


Robert Ryan was a disaster in Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

his summer Stratford boasts a pro- 
duction that any Shakespeare theater 
in the world might prize—a good com- 
pany with a triumphant King Lear, 
played by Veteran Character Actor 
Morris Carnovsky. Fact is, Carnovsky’s 
Lear is such a popular and critical tri- 
umph that last week Stratford canceled 
two performances of Henry V and one 
each of Comedy of Errors and Shaw's 
Caesar and Cleopatra to give Lear a 
longer run. 

Something Superhuman. At 64, Car- 
novsky has played many of the classic 
character — parts—Shylock, — Prospero 
and Chekhov's Uncle Vanya. But Lear, 
obviously, is something else again. and 
Carnovsky says that when the role was 
offered to him he “tainted inside.” The 
part, he says, “demands almost super- 
human strength. The actor must learn 
to tell the truth.” 

A standard criticism of Lear is that 
it ts insufliciently motivated: Why do 
the malicious whims of two ungrateful 
daughters plunge the old man into a 
frenzy of madness and remorse? Why 
does his single action—the banishment 
of Cordelia—cause his universe to 
crumble about him? 

The answer, as interpreted by actors 
such as Paul Scofield and the late Louis 
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Calhern, is that the seeds of madness 
have always lain dormant in Lear. 
ready at the slightest pretext to sprout. 
But Carnovsky has a more mordant and, 
in many ways, a more tragic view. 
Lear, he contends, is everyman: his dis- 
asters are everyman’s and the tragedy 
in Shakespeare's eye “is not in Lear 
himself, but in life.” When Carnovsky’s 
Lear, reeling like a wounded animal, 
howls forth 


When we are horn, we ery 
that we are come 
To this great stage of fools, 


he speaks not only for himself and for 
Gloucester but for his audience as well. 

Sense of Loss. Nothing that Lear has 
done or will do can account for the 
disasters that overtake him or for the 
death of Cordelia, which Carnovsky 
finds “so needless it is unbearable.” As 
Carnovsky interprets him, Lear is a man 
Stripped of everything except the 
Strength to protest. His final act. he 
points out, “is to accuse the gods, to 
say if you can do this, then life is not 
worth living. Lear then consents to die.” 
What gives Lear dignity at last is his 
unflinching involvement in his own de- 
struction. Through him, Carnovsky 
thinks, Shakespeare was saying “I am 
part of life, and I affirm.” 

Although Carnovsky is not a large 
man (5 ft. 9 in., 165 Ibs.) he domi- 
nates the stage at Stratford with such 
extraordinary passion that the rest of 
the cast seems physically small by com- 
parison. “I grew up with an inherited 
sense of the tragic, a sense of loss.” he 
says. Whatever sense of tragedy he 
may have got from his impoverished 
childhood in St. Louis, he must feel a 
sense of high achievement in Connecti- 
cut. For night after night he sends his 
Stratford audiences home in tears. 


TELEVISION 
Out of the Closet 


For reasons of realism as well as 
low costs, Hollywood directors have for 
years sought their scenery abroad. But 
television, content to develop its talent 
for staging the eruption of Vesuvius in 
a studio closet, has rarely ventured far 
afield. Next season, viewers will see a 
brave pioneer bust out of the closet 
onto the Cote d'Azur and points north. 
The pioneer: a hammy comedy serial 
about an American nightclub act in Eu 
rope titled Harry's Girls (NBC), which 
is filming 13 of its 26 half-hour shows 
on the French Riviera 

On hand will be a team of nine Amer- 
icans, eight Englishmen, 50 Frenchmen 
and one Spaniard. Some will do the act- 
ing: others will handle the cameras as 
they sweep across the endless strips of 
White sand and incredibly blue bays. 
But the producer of Harry's Girls, Bill 
Friedberg. is less interested in the ter- 


rain than in the kind of girls he wants 
for Harry—the mostly bikinied, unem- 
ployed actresses and models who are 
found in abundance on the beaches of 
Cannes, Juan-les-Pins and Monte Carlo. 
They should make most viewers forget 
about Harry 


THEATER 
A Barb for Broadway 


It can be said to her eternal credit 
that Felicia Lamport was the first per- 
son ever to worry about the poor fellow 
“who felt his old Krafft ebbing.” She 
did this in a volume of light verse titled 
Scrap Irony that is the envy of some of 
the finest punsters in the language. In 
the current Harper's, Rhymester Lam- 
port, 47, wife of a Harvard law profes- 
sor. turns her pen to the sick state of 
the American stage. Excerpts from her 
Gallagher-and-Shean routine. titled Mr. 
Masoch and Count de Sade: 


On, Mr. Masoch, 

Oh, Mr. Masoch! 

Is there something that disturbs you, 
Count de Sade? 

I’m surprised that every play 

Whether on or off Broadway 

Seems to star us—don’‘t you find it 
rather odd? 


Oh, Mr. Masoch, 

Oh, Mr. Masoch, 

It’s such bliss to see the audiences cringe 
When submerged by Tennessee 

In his great Gehenna Sea, 

Or genétically ravaged inge by inge. 


Oh, Count de Sade, 

Oh, Count de Sade, 

How completely demonstratum 
erat quod! 

When alive we were debased, 

Now we're both the height of taste. 

Absolution Mr. Masoch? 

No, pollution, Count de Sade. 





FRIEDBERG & LOCAL TALENT 
He likes the surroundings. 
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Today's revolution in American steelmaking started here 











Eight years ago, McLouth lowered the first oxygen lance into an American steel furnace in 
Trenton, Michigan—and steelmaking hasn't been the same since. A jet of high-pressure oxyger 
from the lance boiled the molten iron into steel—in one-fourth the usual open hearth time 


Today, almost every new furnace being built for America's steel industry is following this 


ia 


pioneering move to oxygen process steelmaking. Meanwhile, back at the furnaces, we'r 


finding new ways to bring our customers better steel, faster and more eff ciently 





MCLOUTH STEEL CORPORATION—DETROIT, TRENTON AND GIBRALTAR, MICHIGAN 
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We believe Scotch 
Whisky should be 
Scottish all the way 


FAA e Teacher’s is produced 
in Scotland 


¢ Teacher’s is bottled 
only in Scotland 


TEACHER'S 
Wot les Be 


4/5 Quart 


CFO 
LOTUS; 
Blended Seoteh Whisky 
BLENDED AND BOTTLED By 
W" TEACHER & SONS. ie 


GLASGOW 
SCOTLAND 





Read it on our label 
Taste it in our whisky 
The flavour is 
unmistakable 


TEACHER’S 


Highland Cream 
Scotch Whisky 





BLENDEO SCOTCH WHISKY 86 PROOF SCHIEFFELIN & CO., NEW YORK 
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Radio to listen to radio by 


WJR is the kind of radio people pay attention to. 


WJR radio is foreground radio. With the kind of sports 
and fine arts and news and farm shows and homemaking 
tips and music that thrill, provoke, inform, amuse, 
excite, and charm. 

In short, WJR radio does things to people. All day, all 
night, year in, year out. 
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This kind of radio does things for commercial messages, 
too. Namely, gets them heard and appreciated—in a 


4-state 112-county market, 
15,312,700 people strong. VW ie 
In short, radio for you to make 


money by. Call your Henry I. 
Christal Representative soon. 


760 KC 50,000 WATTS 
DETROIT 
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TEACHERS 
The New Militants 


The U.S. teacher used to be afraid to 
smoke, chew, cuss or ask for a raise. 
Now he denounces crowded classrooms, 
upbraids lawmakers, and goes on strike 
almost as readily as a dockworker. 
He even demands a say in things that 
school boards always considered their 





TEACHERS MEETING IN UTAH 
Money is the measurement. 


sole province. Teacher militancy is bust- 
ing out all over, 

The United Federation of Teachers, 
bargaining agent for New York City’s 
43,000 teachers, is currently threaten- 
ing to strike not only for more pay but 
also for various kinds of better school- 
ing. The odds are 50-50 that New 
York’s 1,000,000 pupils are about to 
enjoy the longest summer vacation of 
their lives. The Utah Education Associa- 
tion, representing 98% of Utah public 
school teachers, threatened all summer 
to “withhold services” unless the state 
legislature boosted all school spending. 
Last week the teachers gave in, accept- 
ing a $700 raise that had been offered 
all along, but they left a memorable 
impression of long-sustained militancy. 

A.F.T. v. N.E.A. What makes these 
two local groups important is their sig- 
nificance to the parent organizations 
that support them. New York's union- 
ized teachers belong to the 82,000- 
member American Federation — of 
Teachers. Last year a one-day strike got 
them a pay raise, and a “victory” this 
year will make the A.F.T. look more 
and more like a powerhouse that gets 
results. Utah’s teachers belong to the 
858,000-member National Education 
Association, biggest “professional” or- 
ganization in the world. In response to 
teacher militancy, the N.F.A. has de- 
vised the “sanction”—a teachers’ boy- 
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cott that supposedly is not a strike but 
can close schools. Utah was to be the 
big test: a national sanction against an 
entire State. 

The A.F.T. is still a small, poor or- 
ganization. Other unions boast lavish 
headquarters in Hoffa Hacienda style: 
the A.F.T. makes do with an ancient 
brownstone in Chicago, where it was 
born 47 years ago. It gets only $650,000 
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PRESIDENT MEGEL 


a year in dues, and its paid staff totals 
25, including President Carl J. Megel, 
63, a mild if tough-talking former high 
school science teacher and athletic 
coach, A.F.T. has 450 locals, including 
32 at college level, but only about 50 
are nerved to act like labor unions and 
clinch collective bargaining agreements. 

Union-Made. Nonetheless, the union 
has doubled its membership since Megel 
took over in 1952. It does well in in- 
dustrial areas, notably in the Midwest. 
It claims 50% of Detroit’s classroom 
teachers and 75% of Chicago's, al- 
though neither city yet recognizes it as 
sole bargaining agent. It is strong in 
Milwaukee and Gary. But its prize is 
New York, the nation’s biggest school 
system, where it claims 20,000 teachers 
and speaks for all the others. To cheer 
on New York, the union will hold its 
national convention there next week and 
shout for collective bargaining. 

Unlike the N.E.A., the union has a 
good civil rights record and takes in 
only teachers, Nor is it wont to equate 
teachers with doctors or lawyers as 
professionals who can pick their clients 
and set their fees. It sees teachers as 
overworked employees who deserve 
“a single salary schedule” starting at 
$6,000 and rising to $14,000—still the 
millennium in most places. To that end, 
President Megel steers what he calls “a 
progressive, dynamic course, aimed at 
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NOW—ENJOY SMOKING 
WITHOUT INHALING 
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| Mild LITTLE CIGARS 


i 35c pack of 20 
BS 100% cigar tobaccos 


if — Cigarette size and pack convenience, 


coats 


Questions, quotes and surprises punctuate 
the story of the news each week. Find out 


what they mean in TIME 
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Rockwell Report 


by W. F. Rockwell, dr. 


President 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HE FIELD OF EMPLOYEE RECRUITING received 

a body blow recently when a well-known edu- 
cator said: “Competition for scientists and engi- 
neers has become so keen that industry’s job 
recruiters cannot afford to be honest with the candidates they talk to.” 

Our initial shock at this startling indictment has turned to reluctant 
agreement after some recruiting practices we’ve witnessed recently. 

We prefer to believe however ihat this educator was not referring to all 
recruiters. We think most soundly run companies recognize a few hard facts 
about recruiting. 

Recruiting today has become a highly specialized form of selling. As in 
other types of selling, there are those who promise, but can’t deliver. Tempt- 
ing candidates with overstated promises of quick promotions and salary 
increases, ideal environments, and job security are all common forms of 
recruiting dishonesty. 

Such tactics, when used in selling products or services, will sometimes 
complete the immediate sale—and lose the long-range customer. It’s the 
same with the candidate who is wooed and won dishonestly. In most cases, 
disenchantment sets in and eventually he resigns in disgust. 

We suppose the company that recruits in a straightforward manner pays 
a certain penalty in its lower conversion rate from candidate to employee. 
But we have found that there are at least two benefits that far outweigh 
the losses. 

The obvious gain is that the employee who has been recruited with objective 
honesty is much less likely to become a dissatisfied or disgruntled employee. 

Not so obvious is the fact that the candidate who is less responsive to the 
blandishments of dishonest recruiting is very likely to be more objective, and 
very likely more perceptive, than his fellow candidates. And he’s the man who 
will make the most progress for himself and for our company over the years. 





* * . 


Earthmoving contractors will tell you just how important the time factor is in 
meeting contract commitment dates. For instance, an eight-second saving doesn't 
seem very important, somehow. That was the average saving per cycle in time 
studies made on two different jobs where Rockwell Pushin’-Cushin’ hydraulic 
shock absorbers—made by our LFM Division in Atchison, Kansas—were tested in 
pusher-scraper operations. Over the term of each contract, however, the indi- 
cated savings in time were considerable. Moreover, cost savings were $30,000 on 
one job, and $99,000 on the other. 


*” * * 


The latest product from our power tool research facilities is a Rockwell-Delta 
17-inch drill press with a variable speed ratio of more than 12 to 1. Since 
speeds can be changed without stopping the motor, and since the exact 
speed can be selected according to the size of hole, type of cutting tool, kind 
of material and quality of finish desired, this new drill press should provide a 
margin of versatility its users will appreciate. 


* * * 


This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania, makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instru- 
ments, and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets. 
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closer affiliation with the A.F.L.-C.1L0.” 
As he sees it, “salary is still the unmis- 
takable measurement of the desirability 
of a job, whether shoveling coal or 
teaching in a classroom.” 


INTEGRATION 
What Happens to the Kids? 


On his record, Psychiatrist Robert 
Coles, 33. should be tending bothered 
Brahmins on Boston’s Beacon Street. A 
graduate of Milton Academy and Har- 
vard (magna), Coles got his M.D. at 
Columbia and trained at proper Boston 
hospitals, from Children’s to McLean to 
Massachusetts General. He even mar- 
ried a Hallowell—a word that some 
Boston tots think is part of the Lord's 
Prayer: “Hallowell be thy name.” 

Instead, Coles has been off tackling 
one of the great questions of U.S. edu- 





| PSYCHIATRIST COLES AT WORK 
Youngness is the key to success. 


cation: How, in detail, does desegrega- 
tion affect children? He may now be the 
nation’s leading expert on the subject 
As gifted with words as he is with feel- 
ings, Coles last weck issued an eloquent 
report under the auspices of the South- 
ern Regional Council and the Anti- 

| Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 
Sharing the Strain. In the tense sum- 
| mer of 1961, Coles moved to Atlanta, 
where ten Negro children were girding 
themselves to “integrate” four white 
high schools. Bomb rumors spread; abu- 
| sive phone calls gave the kids bad 
dreams. With foundation money, Coles 
and his wife set up a unique “practice” 
| —fulltime sharing of the kids’ trials and 

triumphs over the next two years. 
| Every week Coles tape-recorded in- 
terviews with each of the Negroes and 
a dozen of their white classmates, half 
‘of them from intensely segregationist 
families. By 1962, his “patients” includ- 
ed 40 more integrated Negro students 
and additional whites, plus numerous 
teachers and parents. Once a month, 
he similarly interviewed 19 grade- 
school children in New Orleans includ- 
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MENNEN SPEED STICK: 
stops perspiration odor so effectively a 
it actually keeps skin odor-resistant! _ aa 


Bee 






Speed Stick—the deodorant for Men! Really helps stop odor! One clean 
dry stroke lasts all day—so man-size it protects almost 3 times the area 
of a narrow roll-on track. No messy drip, no tackiness. Never cracks or 
crumbles, won’t stain or irritate. Fast! Neat! Businesslike! fpags 
Get the wide-oval deodorant for men...Mennen Speed Stick. — 


All it takes is one clean stroke daily! 


Mennen Speed Stick also available in Canada 
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INTERNATIONAL 
EDITIONS 
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Pan American tells the world: ‘‘The people we want to reach around 
the world are those who want to see and discover for themselves. 
LIFE International Editions give us an active international audience 
noted for its travel-lust. The high calibre of LIFE’s editorial and its ex- 
cellence of reproduction are ideally suited for Pan Am’s advertising 
messages around the world. In LIFE, these messages help set the pat- 
tern for the rest of our global campaigns and, in themselves, draw a 
most gratifying response."’ «| No wonder Pan American has been ad- 
vertising in LIFE EN ESPANOL since 1953 and in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
since 1947. You, too, will find these two maga- 

zines a major help in selling the world market. LI é E LI F E 
Where telling the world means selling the world. anationat § EM ESPAS 
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ing the four Negroes who went through 
desegregation riots there in 1960. 
Along the way, he scoured other in- 
tegration hot spots from Little Rock to 
Clinton, Tenn. 

Paroled to America. Coles found that 
youngness is the key to successful de- 
segregation. Much as he was moved by 


| one small Negro girl's drawing of her- 


self in New Orleans as “a lonely black- 
bird, cautiously winging her way toward 
the school.” he observed that the young- 
est children show the least strain. In 
New Orleans, white six-year-olds grave- 
ly promised their parents to avoid Ne- 
gro children—and then happily skipped 
rope with them as soon as they got to 
school. Equally important, the world of 
school shut out adult rioters: all they did 
was create more school spirit. “Frantz 
School will survive.” sang the kids in 
New Orleans, and it did. 

Atlanta’s teen-agers had a lot tougher 
time. Though untouched by violence, 
they had to unlearn old fears amid “nor- 
mal” adolescent strains. One Negro boy 
worriedly studied karate before entering 
a white school: another dreamed of 
himself in Little Rock, holding off 
whites with a machine gun. Yet integra- 
tion spurred many to sudden pride and 
progress. Instead of “always watching 
and peeking around,” as one boy put it, 
“I feel as if I've been let out of jail and 
into America.” 

A Horrible Thought. For white stu- 
dents, the experience was equally pro- 
found. Some felt actual physical revul- 
sion when near a Negro, “like dirt being 
rubbed on you.” But this emotion was 
often overruled by the horror that all 
adolescents feel toward the thought of 
social ostracism. “I've really changed a 
lot of my ideas,” one white boy said of 
the Negroes. “You can't help having 
respect for them, the way they've gone 
through the year so well.” 

One white problem was telling 
“them” so out loud—a battle between 
guilt and conformity. Perhaps sensing 
this, one bright white teacher suddenly 
called on a Negro girl named Martha to 
state her problems in class. When she 
did so in no uncertain manner, Coles 
found whites “relieved by this firmness.” 
At year’s end Martha was astonished to 
find her yearbook filled with glowing 
words. Sample: “I only hope that you 
will forgive those of us who have been 
mean and ugly.” And: “Martha, I can- 
not tell you how much I admire your 
courage and determination.” 

A Decade More. Though wary of 
generalizations, Coles believes that chil- 
dren of both races study as hard as ever 
in newly integrated schools. Negroes 
drive to catch up. whites to stay on top 
or improve. Says Coles: “We have yet 
to hear a Southern teacher complain of 
any drop in intellectual or moral climate 
in a desegregated room or school.” 

All this, Reporter Coles believes, 
shows how racial myths can in practice 
be legislated out of existence to the gen- 
eral improvement of education. The law 
is still a great teacher. 
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How to mix a man-sized Daiquiri-on-the-rocks at 
with today’s dry, light Puerto Rican rum 


—a tip from the Daiquiri experts at the new Americana Hotel in Puerto Rico. 


:“A aged in oak. It's the law in Puerto Rico 
dry? The Daiquiri Mix is for speed. Saves . ee NEW: Frozen I 





VIRST, remember this expert advi 
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man’s drink must be 





Che Daiquiri-on-the-rocks meets all of you the time and bother of squeezir 

wie ’ i 10 seconds 
these requirements. At d you can n ake limes. And it’s the real thing—natur ) na : 
one at home in 30 seconds flat, juice of tree-ripened, tropical limes is distril 


All you need: light Puerto Rican rum Tonight, have a man’s drink—a Daiquiri- ‘ Ellis Co., 800 
c e 261 aye 
wee New York 1 


and new Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix. on-the-rocks. Just follow recipe below 
The Puerto Rican rum is for dryness. 30-second recipe: V2 oz Daiquiri Mix; 
“It’s the only rum dry enough to let the 1M oz. white Puerto Rican rum. Shake FREE aU-| age color W Klet 
will ur I ri 
true Daiq liri taste come through,” say with ice. Serve over ice cubes, NOTE: If Puce ne R »R ns Rec 
the experts. Puerto Rican rums are dis- Daiquir Mix isn’t available, use » OZ. Booklet.666 Fifth Ave. N.Y 


tilled at high proof for « vtra dryness, then fresh lime juice plus scant tsp. su 
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This is R. M.S. Queen Elizabeth. She has a crew o 





1200, including 10 captains. 
g I 


Idea for top executives: enjoy your trip to Europe 
this summer—on a giant Cunard Queen 


A sensible way of combining business with pleasure: go to your meetings 


by sea. Or why not start your European holiday this way? Your doctor 





would approve five days of sun, sea and salt air on a great Cunarder. 


Bra Some people have to rush to Europe. 
ye 

> ¥ Luckier travelers can regard their 
Ry 

Steve trip as something to be enjoyed. On 
a Cunarder, you can rest, think in peace, 
swim, strike up rewarding friendships 


People who once travel on a Cunard 


Queen tend to want to do it again Mr. Her 
bert Hess, of Long Island, New York, has 


crossed the Atlantic 108 times. He writes: 


“Cunard not only gives the unexcelled 
sery ice and cuisine we would expect on 
these superb liners, but above all, the expert 
seamanship is an outstanding achievement, 
and the record speaks for itself.” 

The same letter also mentions the “com 
fort and well-being” derived from a Cunard 
voyage. Now read what else you may ex 
pect on those great sister-ships, the Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen Mary. 


First, these are British ships. Part of the 


For details about Cunard sailings, see your trave 


comfort provided comes from the deferen 
tial but friendly service of twelve hundred 
British seamen and servants 

On the promenade deck of a giant 
Queen you can stretch your legs for 400 


yards—then turn about and do it again. 


International cuisine 


The British have also been international 
for longer than most other people So on 
the Cunard menus you will find: Supreme 
of game hen Rembrandt, Maine lobster, 
fresh beluga caviar, enormous white as 
paragus from Holland, Danish ham—and 
ten different kinds of hot bre ad 

“One secret of good service,” says 
Cunard’s Head Chef, “is enc ugh space.” 
The Queens’ kitchens are exception lly 
large. They are staffed by 163 cooks, butch 
ers and bakers working around the clock. 


The bake shop makes 4,000 rolls a day. 





nt or local Cunard office: Main office in U.S., 25 Broadway 


You relax: swim, take a Turkish bath, em- 
ploy a masseur and phy siotherapist 
T here isa gracious library to brows In. 


Up to 40 new books are added monthly. 


Staff of 9 secretaries 
If you have work to do, you have all the 


time and all the help you nec d 


There is a 
staff of nine secretaries at your disposal 
And vou are within a second’s reach of 
anvone, anywhere, by telephone 
Cunard peo} le make this claim: “There 
are ten captains on the bridge of a Queen.” 
Ten officers assigned to bridge duty hold 
master’s certificates. Each one is fully qual 
ified to command a vessel at sea 

The man who arrives in the conference 
room fresh from a Cunard voyage stands 
out from the others He is refreshed, more 
alert and efficient. On top of the world. 


And on top of the job 
12% Thrift Season saving 
Beginning August 8, 


Season rates are in effect. You can save up 
to 12% off Summer Season fares 


Cunard’s Thrift 


New York 4, New York 





BREEDLOVE & WIFE 


AUTO RACING 
A Dream of Speed 


Across Utah’s Bonneville Salt Flats 
whipped the piercing whine of a J-47 
jet engine. Technicians huddled around 
their electric timers. “Here he comes!” 
somebody shouted. A strange object 
that looked like a wingless jet airplane 
flashed into sight, roared past and disap- 
peared, leaving waves of refracted light 
dancing in the brilliant desert dawn. 
Strapped in his cramped cockpit, Craig 
Breedlove, 26, pressed a button that re- 
leased two colored parachutes, and the 
Spirit of America skidded to a halt. “All 
I know,” he said, “is that | was moving 
fast.” The timers told how fast: in two 
runs through Bonneville’s measured 
mile, Breedlove had averaged 407.45 
m.p.h.—faster than any man had ever 
traveled on wheels before. 

At What Price? Breaking the world 
land speed record has been Craig Breed- 
love’s obsession ever since he was a Car- 
struck twelve-year-old in Los Angeles 
and talked his parents into letting him 
buy an aged and battered Ford—"not 
to drive, just to work on.” That was in 
1949, two years after London Fur Bro- 
ker John Cobb set a new land speed 
record, gunning his twin-engined, 2,- 
500-h.p. Railton Mobil Special up to 
394.196 m.p.h. Over the years, dozens 
of daredevils have tried to crack Cobb's 
mark, and few sporting pursuits have 
been so costly to participants in terms 
of money and life. The turbine-powered 
Bluebird of Britain’s Donald Campbell 
is, so far, a $5,000,000 flop. Three years 
ago, Utah’s Athol Graham was killed 
when his homemade car lost a wheel at 
better than 300 m.p.h. Last year Cali- 
fornia’s Glenn Leasher drove his jet- 
powered /nfinity past the timers at more 
than 400 m.p.h., but moments later an 
explosion scattered car and driver over 
a square mile of Bonneville salt. 

Breedlove paid for his dream too. In- 
stead of going to college, he took a vari- 
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“SPIRIT OF AMERICA” ENDING RECORD RUN 
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O.K., so maybe it's only the fastest tricycle in history. 


ety of odd jobs (welder, fireman, sports 
car salesman) that allowed him free 
time to build fast cars and race them. 
His first wife divorced him. In 1959 he 
set to work on Spirit in earnest. Before 
he was through, he quit his job, exhaust- 
ed his unemployment compensation, 
was scrimping by on the earnings of his 
second wife, a waitress in a drive-in 
(and a car buff like himself), “Four 
years,” he said last week. “Four years 
of seven days a week, 18 hours a day— 
no movies, no going out to dinner, no 
I'V, nothing but work.” 

A well-to-do Mormon bishop bought 
Breedlove an airplane jet engine. De- 
signers helped him with problems of 
aerodynamics. He drew up a brochure, 
built a tiny-scale model of his car, went 
in search of sponsors. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. donated the special tires 
he needed, and Shell Oil Co. agreed to 
pick up the rest of the bill. “He's a re- 
markable salesman,” said one Shell ex- 
ecutive. Shell's contribution came to 
about $150,000, 

In What Book? The painstakingly 
hand-crafted vehicle that carried Breed- 
love to his record was a bizarre con- 
traption with three wheels and a tail 
fin jutting 10 ft. high. The thing was 
35 ft. long and II ft. wide, weighed 
three tons. Its single front wheel could 
be steered only half a degree in either 
direction. To keep the car from taking 
off at high speeds, the cigar-shaped body 
was designed so that the terrific air pres- 
sure on the nose would hold it down 
(“negative lift,” engineers call it), A 
small fin under the nose helped carve a 
path through the “air wake”—so strong 
at high speeds that it might otherwise 
rip the car apart. 

At week’s end record-book custodians 
were arguing over what book Breed- 
love's record belonged in. The Fédéra- 
tion Internationale de I’ Automobile said 
no, Spirit is not an automobile, because 
it has only three wheels and none of 
them is driven directly by the engine. 
The Fédération Internationale Motocy- 
cliste said of course Spirit is not an au- 


tomobile—it is a motorcycle and, hélas, 
a motorcycle that can beat any auto- 
mobile. Breedlove only shrugged. He 
was finally going to take a vacation. “If 
someone breaks my record,” he said, 
“I'll be right back.” In the meantime, if 
Spirit of America was only history's 
fastest tricycle, that was all right with 
him. It was undeniably, he knew, the 
fastest something or other. 


FISHING 
The Budget Marlin 


Most of the million visitors who 
crowd into Ocean City, Md., each sum- 
mer go there to rest, and for them mini- 
ature golf counts as a strenuous sport. 
But Ocean City also lures a_ hardier 
type: the sport fisherman. Hotel phone 
operators spot him easily: he is the fel- 
low who asks to be called at 5 a.m., and 
again at 5:30, “j 


just to make sure.” 
By 6:30, he has gobbled down break- 
fast, swallowed a Dramamine pill, and 
scoured the sleeping town for a six- 
pack of cold beer. Half an hour later, 
he is aboard a motorboat, headed for 
the Jack Spot, a ten-square-mile expanse 
of shoal water with one simple claim to 
fame: there, each summer, congregates 
the densest concentration of white mar- 
lin in the world. 

Fish Out of Water. Compared with 
its giant kin, the Atlantic blue marlin 
and the black marlin, the white seems 
almost pygmyish. The biggest white mar- 
lin ever boated weighed 161 Ibs., as 
against rod-and-reel records of 810 Ibs. 
for the blue and 1,560 Ibs. for the black. 
But for fishermen who cannot afford to 
chase the blues to the Bahamas or the 
blacks to Panama, the silvery, long- 
billed white marlin is a mettlesome sub- 
stitute. Pound for pound, it is one of the 
sea’s most exciting and annoying game 
fish. Wily and wary, the white marlin 
will trail a trolling boat for miles, in- 
specting the bait, even tapping it tenta- 
tively with its bill, then turn tail and 
nonchalantly swim away, with curses 
raining down over its wake. Or it will 
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| grab the bait sideways in its jaws, neat- 


ly avoiding the hook, then spit it back 
into the water with what seems a shrug 
of disgust. Skilled fishermen sometimes 
try to trick a white marlin onto the hook 
by “racing” the bait (skipping it swiftly 
along the surface), then suddenly drop- 
ping it backward as the openmouthed 
fish approaches. Even that tactic often 
fails. “Ain't nothing in the ocean so 
hard to outguess as a marlin,” says one 
Ocean City charter-boat captain. “All 
I've learned in 15 years is never to ex- 
pect no favors from them.” 

If it is hard to get a white marlin on 
the hook, it is even harder to keep it 
there. An angry white marlin can swim 
at 60 m.p.h. In its strong, tenacious 
struggle to throw the hook, it often 
thrusts out of the water 20 times or 
more in “tailwalking” jumps and long 
“greyhounding”™ leaps, sometimes lunges 
at the stern of a boat with enough force 
to impale a careless fisherman on its bill. 

Flags on the Rigging. The white mar- 
lin’s poundage makes it a light-tackle 
fish by strict fishermanly standards, but 
charter-boat skippers usually load their 
reels with 50-lb. test line to give their 
clients a fighting chance. Even so, the 
big ones often get away. But there are 
days when everything goes right, when 
the marlins gobble every bait in sight, 
when the Jack Spot boils with leaping 
fish, and blue and white flags flutter 
gaily on the rigging of the boats—one 
flag for each marlin caught. 

Once the happy fisherman is ashore 
and his catch is measured and weighed, 
other kinds of fish swarm around him. 
He pays the captain ($110), throws in 
a tip (S10), poses for a photograph 
with his marlin ($2), gets loaded up 
with certificates and buttons attesting his 
fortitude and skill (free). Then, while 
he is weak with pride, a stranger comes 
up to him, bubbles congratulations and 
whips out an order pad. “Guess you'll 
be wanting it mounted,” he says. 

“Sure,” smiles the fisherman. “How 


much?” 
“Well, Iet’s see. Your fish is 6 ft. 
7 in. At $1.50 an inch, that comes to 


$118.50." The fisherman's smile fades. 
“You understand, of course,” the stran- 
ger says soothingly, “that we can ar- 
range an installment plan.” 


TRACK & FIELD 


The Borrowed Pole 

If it had not been for a castoff tele- 
vision aerial, John Pennel, 23, might be 
a ditchdigger today. He used to dig 
holes for fun on his father’s farm in 
Tennessee. “I left holes all over the 
farm,” he says. “I don’t know why I did 
it. I just had this urge.” Then he found 
an old roof top TV aerial and, using it as 
a sort of vaulting pole, began to go up 
instead of down. One leap led to anoth- 
er, and in 1959 he went to Northeast 
Louisiana State College on a_ pole- 
vaulting scholarship (room, board, tui- 
tion, $20 a month for “laundry”). 

The next good thing that happened to 








VAULTER PENNEL 
Until it breaks. 


Pennel was that 


he broke his favorite 
fiber glass pole during practice last 
March. At that point, he was an un- 
known; the highest he had ever vaulted 
was a middling 15 ft. 9 in. But on 
March 23, using a seemingly identical 
fiber glass pole that he borrowed from a 
rival vaulter (Rice University’s Fred 
Hansen), Pennel soared 16 ft. 3 in. and 
broke the world record, He is still using 
that pole. Last week, at the U.S. vy. 
Great Britain track meet in London, 
Pennel cleared the crossbar at 16 ft 
104 in., bettering his own most recent 
world record of 16 ft. 84 in., set ten 
days earlier. 

A practitioner of the hold-on-for- 
dear-life, catapult-like technique of 
vaulting with fiber glass, Pennel used 
a long, 154-ft. approach “for speed,” 
a high grip on the pole “for a bigger 
bend.” He is aiming now for a 17-ft. 
vault and a gold medal in the 1964 
Olympics. “I don’t want to sound over- 
confident,” he says, “but I think 17 ft. 
is within my reach.” One little diffi- 
culty may interfere: after last week's 
meet Pennel noticed a crack in his bor- 
rowed pole. “I'm not going to worry,” 
he shrugs. “I'll just Keep jumping with 
it until it breaks.” 


TENNIS 


The Homey Type 

The trouble with being a girl ath- 
lete is that people often don't really 
think of her as a girl. Australia’s Mar- 
garet Smith, however, never encounters 
that difficulty. She could trounce most 
of the world’s male tennis players, but 
to anybody's eye she is vividly and un- 
mistakably a girl. 

Pretty and auburn-haired, Margaret 
Smith, 21, is the best woman tennis 
player in the world. She was the best 
girl tennis player in Albury, New South 
Wales (pop. 15,000), when she was 
only ten, and the “keeper” of the local 
public court would let her play only 
against boys. She liked to station her- 
self at the net and casually flick the 
boys’ best shots right back into their 
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faces. “That’s how I got to be a good 
volleyer,.” she says. 

By the time she was 15, Margaret 
had already won 60 tennis trophies. 
One year later, Frank Sedgman, per- 
haps the best tennis player Australia has 
ever produced, undertook to coach her 
through the hard-to-cross gap that sep- 
arates excellence from greatness. Un- 
der Sedgman’s coaching, she ran, lift- 
ed weights, avoided boy friends. “They 
don’t mix with tennis,” she explains. In 
1960, at 17, she upset Brazil's Maria 
Bueno in the finals, became the young- 
est woman ever to win the Australian 
championship 

Margaret has been beaten since—but 
only by herself. “Nerves,” the experts 
called it when she lost to the U.S.’s 
Billie Jean Moffit at Wimbledon last 
year, after winning the Australian, 
French and Italian titles and going un- 
defeated for ten months. Losing at Wim- 
bledon, Margaret says, was “the biggest 
disappointment of my life. I let a lot of 
people down.” She made up for that 
defeat by besting Billie Jean in straight 
sets in this year’s Wimbledon final, run- 
ning out the last game in typical slash- 
and-smash Smith fashion: two booming 
sideline forehands, a perfectly placed 
passing shot in the corner, and a lung- 
ing, lashing volley that kicked up a puff 
of chalk as it kissed the base line and 
bounded out of reach. 

Her rivals backhandedly insist that 
Margaret Smith is “as strong as the 
average man.” At hearing that Mar- 
garet shudders slightly, smiles sweetly, 
and says: “I’m really a homey type.” 
Last week she certainly seemed in a 
hurry to get home. At South Orange, 
N.J., in the finals of the Eastern Grass 
Court championships, she needed only 
24 minutes to wallop the U.S.’s No. I- 
ranked Darlene Hard, 6-1, 6-1. 
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AUSTRALIA’S SMITH 
Unmistakably a girl. 
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RCA VICTOR“INSTANTAPE”! 


Tape in Stereo! All-in-one recorder from RCA Victor! Automatic, tangle-free 
threading with easy-to-use tape cartridge...loads in seconds. Records and 
plays back in true stereo. Dual stereo speakers; two mikes. 

You can own RCA Victor's newest and finest stereo tape cartridge recorder, 
the Cordon Bleu, for only $199.95—manufacturer’s nationally advertised 
price, optional with dealer. Prices, specifications subject to change. 


The Most Trusted Name in Sound 
Tmk(s)® 


See Walt Disney's ‘Wonderful World of Color," Sundays, NBC-TV Network 
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GIACOMETTIS IN COURTYARD 


Sert on the Riviera 


Between courses, in truly Lucullan 
meals, the diner may be served a bit of 
sherbet “to refresh the palate.” Yet in 
feasting on art. the viewer usually plung- 
es from room to room, and his retinas, 
unrefreshed between rich ery 
for cool relief, Such, at least, seems to 
be the art-gastronomy theory of Jose 
Luis Sert, dean of Harvard's Graduate 
School of Design: as the architect of a 
new museum in the south of France, he 
solves this and a number of other gal- 
lerygoers’ problems. 

The builder is Paris's Flemish-French 
Art Dealer Aimé Maeght (pronounced 
Mag). who had long owned a wooded 
hilltop a mile from Saint-Paul-de-Vence, 
on the Cote d'Azur, a perfect site for a 
museum 


courses, 


He consulted assorted archi- 
tects, who suggested amusing and cava- 
lier plans for a subterranean museum or 
one soaring on stilts, but he eventually 
chose Sert. For consultants he enlisted 
artists. whose works he sells: Braque, 
Chagall, Miré and Giacometti. 

Begun in 1959. the museum is now 
filling up with a heady collection of 
modern masters there will be a 
dozen Mirés, Giacomettis by the ton, 
Chagalls, Kandinskys and Braques- all 
from Maeght’s famous collection, The 
museum will open next year. 

Light is the most vexing problem in 
any museum. Sert & Co., after long 
thought, have built quarter-cylinder 
“traps” that concentrate light the way 
a radar antenna gathers in radio waves, 
The effect is to eliminate streaks and 
reflections. To thwart “artnaping,” that 
ever-popular Riviera crime, alarms flash 
and doors snap shut like those in a sub- 
marine if any art object is touched. 

Sert’s design uses concrete, native 
stone and small bricks, and his plan 
stretches the museum along the irregu- 
lar curves and rises of the hill. Rooms 
are devoted to works of different artists, 
and the sherbet is provided by “reposing 
spaces” between galleries, where visitors 


soon 
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Sites for sore eyes. 


can “wash their eyes” of Chagall, say. 
before attacking Kandinsky. For a few 
minutes’ peace, they may gaze into pools 
filled with rain water caught by gigantic 
rooltop scoops. 


Christians on the Nile 

On clay fragments, in papyrus records 
—the words were everywhere: “Gone.” 
Battered by oppressive taxes and tor- 
mented by religious persecution, the 
Christian Copts (their name comes 
from an Arab corruption of the Greek 
word for Egyptian) slipped from the 
bulging cities of 5th century Egypt into 
the silent desert. well in advance of the 
convulsive social earthquakes that rent 
the New Age from antiquity. 

They found new roots in their own 
experience as farmers, brickmakers and 
weavers. Monks flocked to new monas- 
tic communities from among the com- 
mon people as the Copts grew further 
from the mainstream Christian 
churches. In succeeding centuries, they 
developed their own Christian liturgy 
and a Christian art that cerily fore- 
shadowed the religious paintings, illu- 
minations and tapestries of medieval 
and Renaissance Europe 

A Paper-Doll Stare. Offering a rare 
opportunity to see this uncommon art. 
the Villa Hiigel—formerly the main 
Krupp estate in Essen, Germany- has 
assembled an exhaustive exhibition of 
Coptic art from private collectors and 
museums: some 625 works ranging from 
the Hellenic antecedents, of 3rd century 
Alexandria, to 20th century examples 
from Nubia and Ethiopia. 

Almost from the start, the Copts re- 
jected the Hellenic way of doing things. 
Their early life-size statues and full-face 
portraits are near copies of Greek mod- 
els. but the cold formality is muted with 
familiar gestures and folk costumes, As 
the flight to the desert progressed, their 
vision became more provincial, and the 
classicism was discarded. Their sculpture 
grew smaller and more personal, paint- 
ing became fragmentiry instead of mon 


away 
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umental. There is a childlike naiveté in 
the coy games of god and goddess, the 
paper-doll stare of a saint. the back-pat- 
ting of Christ and a monk (see color). 

In the stone-fast monasteries, ability 
to paint and carve figures in lifelike 
proportion was forgotten, and faces be- 
gan to take on fixed expressions of won- 
der, glee and terror, But “primitive” art 
is often closer to nature than the well- 
drawn. finely carved academy pieces of 
“high culture,” and despite their lack of 
textbook accuracy, the Coptic artists 
were expressing their real concern: they 
were painting, carving and weaving the 
material of their daily lives against the 
Christian vision. 

Across the silent ages, these small 
treasures are the voices of a people both 
busy and devout: ivory angels carved on 
a comb, a double lamp in a twin-tailed 
bronze dove. a polka-dotted leather san- 
dal. a rabbit nibbling round fruit on 
a woven wool square. Textiles—wall 
hangings for tombs, shirts and coats 
for the dead—form perhaps the high- 
est level of Coptic art, and the hot, dry 
desert climate has preserved some ol 
the best examples: representations of 
everyday occurrences, proud portrayals 
of heroic scenes, and obedient eyoca- 
tions of saints and holy acts, 

A World Too Fragile. With the tri- 
umph of the Arabs in Egypt, the Copts 
were increasingly harassed and forced 
into lives of strict self-discipline in order 
to preserve their communities, Eventu- 
ally, the pressures ground too fine, and 
the great tradition decayed as Copts 
found their world too fragile against the 
Islamic majority. 

By the beginning of the | Ith century, 
only the Nubian and Ethiopian colonies 
of Coptic culture were intact. The bright 
colors and striking patterns of the min- 
jature paintings and manuscripts that 
they now make survive as the Coptic 
heritage. an art with the same mixture 
of delight with nature and commitment 
to religion as those earlier Christians ol 
the Nile. 
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coptic Art: nAive 
form, suBtle COLOR 





WOODEN ICON of 6th or 7th nique, in which colors were applied 
century, showing Christ and an ab- as hot liquids, then burned into 
bot, was done by encaustic tech- the wooden surface by hot irons. 


OWL-EYED FIGURE on blue cross is min- 
iature from 13th century New Testament 
written in Amharic, the language of Ethiopia. 





TAPESTRY FRAGMENT found in a 
Sth century tomb shows Daphne giving 
Apollo a flower in shape of a Cross. 
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Your insurance premiums helped give him his job 


A substantial share of the premium dol- 
lars you pay for your automobile, home, 
life and accident insurance becomes part 
of the large reserves insurance compa- 
nies must keep on tap to meet obligations 
to policyholders. While that money is 


waiting, it is working—invested in public 
improvements and private industry... 
building highways, bridges, water supply 
and sanitary facilities, schools, factories, 
pipelines, homes. These projects create 
and expand employment opportunities. 


Through progressive investment pro- 
grams, The Hartford and other insurance 
companies are effectively keeping money 
at work in constructive enterprises. Out 
of this stimulus to economic activity grow 
new jobs and greater prosperity for all... 


Another example of insurance industry progress 


THE HARTFORD INSURANCE GROUP ~ 


COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY + 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT ~ 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY + 


ike 


Ly 


wo Vis : 


A SPECIAL MESSAGE FROM 


THE HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + 
NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY + 


HARTFORD LIFE INSURANCE 
TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Baron Edmond Rothschild, 
46, lord of a many-splendored business 





empire (his personal fortune ts_ esti- 
mated at $500 million); and Nadine 
Tallier Rothschild, 31, a Paris police- 
man’s daughter whom the baron mar- 
ried on June 26: a son: in Paris 


Marriage Revealed. Paul Gallico, 66, 
former Manhattan sportswriter turned 
storyteller (Mrs {rris Goes to Paris), 
sometime resident of the Alpine prin- 
cipality of Liechtenstein (pop. 15,000 
people, 5,000 cows); and Baroness Vir- 
ginia von Falz-Fein, 36, ex-wife of 
LLiechtenstein’s Baron Edward von Falz- 
Fein: he for the fourth time, she for 
the second: on July 19, in Monaco 


Died. Estes Kefauver, 60, U.S. Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, Democratic candi- 
date for Vice President in 1956; of a 
ruptured heart artery; in) Washington 
(see THE NATION) 


Died. Paul M. Hahn, 68, president 
of American Tobacco Co. trom 1950 
until last March, the man who made 
Pall Mall, the first king-size cigarette 
the U.S.’s_ bestselling smoke (72,100 
000,000 cigarettes a year); of a stroke 
in Manhattan 


Died. Lina Ruz de Castro, mother 
ol Fidel Castro: in Havana. A onetime 
maidservant in the household of a pros- 
perous sugar planter, she bore her em 
ployer two daughters and three sons 
including Fidel and his younger brother 
Raul, subsequently married him after 
his first wife died 


Died. Charles Thomas Fisher, 83, au 
tomobile pioneer who, with his six 
brothers, made “Body by Fisher” a 
worldwide trademark; after a long ill 
ness; in Detroit (see U.S, BUSINESS) 


Died. Hjalmar Rued Holand, 90, au 
thor, archaeologist, lifelong dedicated 
investigator of the faint and blurry 
traces of Viking visits to North America 
before Columbus; of uremia; in Stur 
zeon Bay, Wisc. Holand was an un 
known amateur in his field when, in 
1908, he heard that a farmer near Ken- 
sington, Minn. had found a stone with 
baffling inscriptions on it. Holand de- 
ciphered the inscriptions, indicating that 
Vikings had visited the interior of North 
America in 1362,” spent the rest of his 
life trying to refute critics who thought 
the markings were lake 


iE ne translation erpolatio 
Eight Goths and 22 Norw 
lion journ from Vinlar round abou 
West. We had camp by [a lake with] two 
lands one d journey north from this stor 
We were fout] and fished one d After we 
cume home [we] found ten of o en red 
th AVN Ave Virzo Ma 





evil. [We] have ten men 
ter our ships 4 days 
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INDUSTRY 


U.S. industry spent an estimated $37 billion for new plant and equipment last 
year. Expenditures for research and development—to assure a continuing 
flow of new products and processes—amounted to $12 billion. The men who 
influence these expenditures, and make decisions affecting millions of people 
turn to TIME for news of the whole world’s week, In an independent survey 
among the presidents of 15,000 medium and large U.S. corporations, these top 
TIMES executives voted TIME the most important magazine in the United 

States today and their own personal favorite. In industry, as in 


every important field, TIME serves the U.S, Leadership Community. 
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ANGLICANS 

Empty Pews, Full Spirit 
see Cover 
Outward, for centuries, flowed the 
tide of British Empire: back, in hurried 
decades, it ebbed. On every foreign 
strand that it touched, the receding tide 
has left a church uniquely English, yet 
catholic enough to survive in any cli- 
mate. It is grand and symbolic that as a 
typical consequence, there should be in 
the South Pacific a bishop who follows 
the ancient Church of England custom 
by styling himself Norman New Zealand. 
Empire is gone: the church remains 

This week and next, more than 1,300 
priests, and laymen 
of the Anglican Communion are gath- 
ering in Toronto to measure and 
cuss the health of their church. 
find it in an ironically 
it is prospering almost 
cept in England. 


bishops, deacons 
dis- 
They 
precarious state 
everywhere ex- 


In worship at St. James’ Cathedral 
and in discussion at the Royal York 
Hotel and the Maple Leaf Gardens, 
a primacy of honor during Toronto's 
Second Anglican Congress® will be 

The first: at Minneapolis in 1954 





A desperately difficult time. 
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SUNDAY (AUG. 4) SERVICE IN SOUTHWARK CATHEDRAL 


accorded to the purple-cassocked arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York. But 
delegates from English dioceses will be 
lost in a sea of faces from Nigeria, Tan- 
ganyika, Japan, the U.S. and elsewhere 
Today the 18 branches of the Anglican 
Communion exist in 80 countries—a 
greater geographical span than that of 
any major church but Rome's. The 
world’s 42 million Anglicans worship 
God in 170 languages, trom Swahili to 
Cantonese to Japanese 

“A Godly Sermon."’ Yet the Angli 
can Communion is more a byproduct 
of history than a purposeful propaga- 
tion, Unlike Methodists or Roman Cath 
olics, the clergy of England's post-Ref 
ormation church at first followed the 
empire around the world not primarily 
to win the heathen for Christ but to 
provide spiritual solace for the colonial 
conquerors, One of record- 
ed appearances of English ways of wor- 


the earliest 


ship overseas, in August 1578, was 
on solitary Baffin Island, where one 
Master Wolfall “preached a godly ser 


mon, which being ended, he celebrated 
also a Communion upon the land” for 
the benefit of Explorer Martin 
Frobisher and his crew. The Anglican 
chaplains of the East India Company 
were interested in ministering 
only to Englishmen abroad; in 
the 17th century, apparently, 
just one Hindu was baptized 
By 1700 a wider outlook be 
gan to prevail. The church's 
first official missionary branch, 
the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel, was chartered in 1701 
In the 19th century, Anglican 
evangelizing got valuable as 
sistance from the U.S. Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. At the 


sole 


first Lambeth conference of 
Anglican Bishops, in 1867, 


there were 68 prelates from 
outside England and Wales, At 
the next Lambeth conference 
in 1968, more than two-thirds 
of the 350 bishops will repre 
sent countries where English is 
not the mother tongue 

“The church's 
the world” is the misleadingly 
bland theme of the Toronto 
Congress, Evangelism—on the 
religious, political and cultural 
frontiers of the world—will 
not be the delegates’ only con- 
cern; they will be deeply 
involved with inner searching 
and self-criticism. “This is a 
desperately difficult time for 
Anglicanism,” warns the Rev 
Roger Lloyd, a canon of Win- 
chester Cathedral. “The his 
toric definition of Anglicanism 
needs renewing. 

Nondefinition. Redefinition, 
when and if it is done, will 
have to what 
some puzzled outsiders regard 


mission lo 


come out ol 









as nondefinition. Anglicans proudly re- 
gard their faith as a middle way be- 
tween the rigidities of Rome and the 
Reformation, a unique and vital bridge 
between Protestantism and _ historical 
Catholicism. But Lutheran Theologian 
Einar Molland describes Anglicanism as 
“the most elastic church in Christen- 
dom”—and with some justice. The es- 
sential Lutheran faith is contained in 
the Augsburg Confession of 1530; the 
Church of England’s 39 Articles, far 
from being an authorized confession of 
the faith, are mentally rejected in whole 
or part by nearly every Anglican cleric 
“assents” to them when he assumes 
church The Anglican faith en 
compasses Evangelical missionaries as 
fundamentalist as any Southern Baptist 
and such subtle, sophisticated minds as 
San Francisco's Bishop James A, Pike, 
who questions the virgin birth and speaks 
of “demythologizing™ the Resurrection 

The late Bishop of Durham, the Rt. 


who 


office 





Rev. Henley Henson, once acknowl 
edged that “under the description of 
‘the Anglican Communion, there are 


gathered two mutually contradictory 
conceptions of Christianity.” The Angli- 
can Benedictine monks of Nashdom Ab 
bey use the Roman missal and monastic 
breviary rather than the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and countless Roman Cath- 
olic tourists have queued up before the 
confessionals in Manhattan's St. Mary 
the Virgin Church only to discover be 
latedly that they were not in one of Car- 
dinal Spellman’s parishes. The ceremony 
conscious Anglo-Catholics seem oddly 
yoked in brotherhood with low-church 
“Anglo-Baptists,” who frown on stained 
and Biblically forbid- 
den graven images and celebrate austere 
Communions on plain wooden tables 
free of candles or crucifix 

Heritage from History. That the An 
glican Communion can be both high 
Catholic and low Protestant is its heri- 
tage from history. Despite the break 
with Rome under Henry VIII, Anglican- 
ism preserved the ecclesiastical govern 
ment of bishops in the apostolic succes- 
sion and the central place of corporate 
liturg But the Church of 
England, with the Continental Reforma- 
tion, accepted the Bible as the final au 
thority for faith, and recognized only 
two Christ-instituted sacraments, bap- 
tism and Holy Eucharist. Yet if church- 
men find it hard to describe a specifical- 
ly Anglican theology, there is no doubt- 
ing the reality of a modern Anglican the- 
not the brain-numbing 
Germany's 

spiced—a la C. S 
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cal worship 





ological manner 
abstractionism of 
an urbane lucidity 
Lewis—with literate Oxbridge wit 

Two bonds help keep this family of 
churches together. One is a superb or- 
der of worship: the Book of Common 
Prayer different versions by 
different Anglican churches but always 
echoing the symmetry of ritual and 
the stately, pure English prose of the re- 
formed liturgies composed by Thomas 
Cranmer tor King Edward VI. Cran- 
mer’s 1549 Prayer Book has had almost 


sages but 


used in 
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as great an influence on English prose 
us the King James Bible, and its stately 
collects remain one of man’s finest ef- 
forts to address his Creator reverently. 
Last Sunday’s collect, for example: 

“Grant to us, Lord. we beseech thee, 
the spirit to think and do always such 
things as be rightful: that we, who can- 
not do anything that is good without 
thee, may by thee be enabled to live 
according to thy will: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

The Anglican Communion also has 
a living link: every church represented 
at Toronto is in communion with the 
see founded in A.D. 597 by St. Augus- 
tine of Canterbury. After a centuries- 
long struggle for precedence between 
the two sees of Canterbury and York, 
Pope Innocent VI (1352-62) made the 
Archbishop of Canterbury Primate of 
All England. The Archbishop of York 
was granted the lesser title Primate 
of England; the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. 
Donald Coggan is the incumbent. Pri- 
macy does not make Canterbury head 
of his church (the Queen is). Yet as 
first bishop of England, he ranks, in 
protocol, next to the royal family and 
ahead of the Prime Minister: as much 
as anyone, he speaks the mind of the 
Church of England. 

Beyond the Fringe. At first glance, 
the Most Rev. and Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Michael Ramsey, 100th to govern at 
Canterbury, may seem like something 
left out of Beyond the Fringe. “He’s 
one continuous anecdote,” says a cleri- 
cal friend. “He looks like a character, 
and he knows it.” 

At 58 he is said to be “the world’s 
youngest octogenarian.” With his wig- 
wagging ginger eyebrows, gaitered wad- 
dle and “rah-ther”—studded speech, 
Ramsey is a ripe continuation of Eng- 
land's tradition of clerical eccentrics. 
He is the type of man who finds mud 
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puddles appearing mysteriously in his 
path; his bulky purple cassock always 
seems ever so slightly askew. No one 
laughs. For warmhearted, avuncular 
Archbishop Ramsey also exudes the wis- 
dom of a scholar and a deep-rooted 
faith, and seems every inch what he is 
in fact if not in name: patriarch of his 
arm of Christendom. 

It is hard now to imagine Ramsey as 
anything but an archbishop. Yet as a 
student at Cambridge’s Magdalene Col- 
lege, where his father, a mathematics 
don, was president, Ramsey was an 
articulate Liberal and toyed with the 
thought of a political career. He was 
graduated with a first in theology and 
a disappointing second in classics—pos- 
sibly because so much of his energies 
went into extracurricular affairs. One 
of them, he told a startled dinner gath- 
ering on his U.S. trip last year, was 
membership in a club “which met once 
a year for dinner. The high point of 
the dinner was eating white mice picked 
up by the tail, dipped in honey, and 
dropped wiggling down the throat.” 

After Cambridge, Ramsey entered 
Cuddesdon College, a theological semi- 
nary near Oxford, and began his rapid 
and seemingly effortless rise to the top 
rank of the Established Church. He 
served for two years as a deacon and 
priest in a Liverpool slum parish before 
moving on to more gracious livings in 
Lincoln, Boston, Durham and Cam- 
bridge. His first theological writings— 
The Gospel and the Catholic Church, 
The Resurrection of Christ, The Glory 
of God and the Transfiguration of 
Christ—earned him applause in church- 
ly reviews and a promotion to Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
Then 45, he already looked so vener- 
able that his students used to joke about 
old ladies helping him to cross streets 
and climb stairs. A High Churchman, 
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Ramsey was chosen to be Bishop of 
Durham in 1952: he was well liked by 
the clergy of this ancient diocese, but 
one layman who recalls his sermons 
there admits that “he wasn't always 
very clear.” Ramsey was translated to 
the archbishopric of York in 1956. 

During his placid career, Ramsey had 
gradually earned a reputation for spir- 
ituality as well as theological scholar- 
ship. Two years ago, it fell to Harold 
Macmillan to choose a successor for 
the retiring Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Geoffrey Fisher. Although some Eng- 
lishmen suspected that Ramsey was 
picked because he looked the part, the 
Prime Minister had his mind set on get- 
ting a “religious” primate, and Ramsey 
was his personal choice. 

"A Man of God." It was not a uni- 
versally popular appointment. Low 
Churchman Fisher himself preferred 
another man, and one British publisher 
summed up: “He went to a second-rate 
public school, got a second at uni- 
versity, was an indifferent: Archbishop 
of York, and therefore he'll make a 
perfect Canterbury.” Today, many of 
his critics admit that Ramsey has grown 
into his job, and could well retire as the 
best-loved Archbishop of Canterbury of 
the 20th century. Says the provost of 
one English cathedral: “He's a deeply 
committed man of God.” 

In office, Arthur Michael Ramsey 
has blessedly proved to be not primarily 
an administrator or church politician 
but a pastor, a father-in-God whose 
task is less to change the world now, 
and more to prepare men’s hearts and 
minds for Christ's coming. Although he 
reads and absorbs such radical theo- 
logians as Dietrich Bonhoeffer and Ru- 
dolf Bultmann, he preaches an old- 
fashioned, timeless spirituality that 
echoes the language of the Authorized 
Version. “By sophisticated attempts to 
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be contemporary at all costs,” he said 
once, “we blunt the force that lies in 
the universal imagery of the Bible: 
bread, water, light, darkness, wind, fire, 
rain, hunger, thirst, eat, drink, walk.” 
Study After Evensong. Ramsey and 
his wife Joan (they have no children) 
live weekdays in Lambeth Palace, the 
archiepiscopal residence in London 
across the Thames from Parliament. 
His life at Lambeth is an almost mon- 
astic blend of work and prayer. His 
day begins with private prayer and Holy 
Communion in the palace chapel (the 
archbishop, in Eucharistic vestments, is 
the celebrant on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days, receives the Host and chalice from 
the hand of one of his chaplains on 
other days) and ends after Evensong 
and dinner with a long night of reading 
and study. Most of his archiepiscopal 
work takes the form of correspondence 
and discussions with the endless stream 
of visitors he receives in his book-lined 
study. Every once in a while he pops 
out to a nearby bookstore, where he is 
known as the best customer. 
The archbishop spends more time at 
Canterbury than any other primate in 
recent memory; he makes the 70-mile 
trip to his cathedral almost every week- 
end to preside at Sunday Matins and 
Communion. Ramsey loves to visit 
country parishes, and often startles 
passers-by with his opening conversa- 
tional gambit: “I'm the archbishop. 
Who are you?” He takes his honors 
lightly. When a U.S. newspaper photog- 
rapher last year asked, “Archie, could 
you look this way, please?”, Ramsey 
equably answered: “The name is Mike.” 
Ramsey enjoys worldwide renown 
for his lack of small talk. When Ramsey 
was subwarden of Lincoln Theological 
College, recalls Canon Herbert Wad- 
dams of Canterbury Cathedral, he had 
occasion to receive a young man seek- 
ing admission to the seminary. Outside, 
the clock struck 2:45. Silence reigned: 
awed youth, shy priest. Presently the 
clock struck 3. At last Ramsey spoke. 
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COMMUNION SERVICE AT HOME 
Searching for meaningful forms. 


“IT think you'll find Lincoln a rather 
quiet place,” he said. 

In spite of his retiring ways, Ramsey 
has already made considerable impact 
on the English Church. Like his prede- 
cessor, now Lord Fisher of Lambeth, 
he is a convinced ecumenicist, and serves 
as one of six co-presidents of the World 
Council of Churches. Last year he vis- 
ited Moscow and Istanbul for theolog- 
ical discussions with Orthodox prelates 
on the prickly question of intercom- 
munion. A close personal friend of Liv- 
erpool’s Roman Catholic Archbishop 
John Heenan, who is the odds-on fa- 
vorite to become the next English car- 
dinal, Ramsey last year became the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury to lecture at 
Belgium's Catholic Louvain University. 
He hopes to visit Pope Paul VI in Rome 
after the Vatican Council ends. 

Greater Liberty. Within the Church 
of England, Ramsey has chosen to 
achieve his goals by conciliation and di- 
plomacy rather than blunt attack. Many 
of his clergy favor a complete sepa- 
ration of church and state. But Ram- 
sey supports antidisestablishmentarian- 
ism, although he wants the church to 
have “greater liberty to order its own 
affairs.” Recently, Parliament passed a 
Ramsey-inspired measure that [rees 
church courts from final appeal to the 
Privy Council. He hopes now to get 
parliamentary approval for a revision of 
canon law, which was last codified in 
1604, and for the right of bishops to ex- 
periment with new liturgical services, 
His long-range goals: selection of bish- 
ops by the clergy, rather than by the 
Crown, and a revised Prayer Book. 

Such measures may help the Church 
of England gird for spiritual batth— 
and it must, “It’s not a question of the 
Anglican Church's losing ground,” says 
the Rt. Rev. Edward Ralph Wickham, 
Suffragan Bishop of Middleton. “We've 
already lost it.’ Of 27 million English- 
men baptized in the church, only 3,000,- 
000 receive Communion even once a 
year. and cathedral deans hollowly con- 











duct their stately services before a silent 
few.* 

The Church of England in the 18th 
century has been justly described as “the 
Tory Party at prayer”: clerics still sigh 
over the Anglican failure to preach ef- 
fectively to the city workers of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Now even its im- 
pact on members of the Establishment 
seems minimal. The upright men among 
England’s Top People live morally be- 
cause a gentleman should do so, and 
not, so it seems, because the church 
tells them to. And among the passionate 
playboys of Mayfair—as the Profumo 
case suggests—a mention of the ethical 
teachings of the Church of England 
would seem an astonishing irrelevancy. 

Archbishop Ramsey argues that 
“there are plenty of people in the coun- 
try who are determined to go on making 
a fight for right moral standards, and 
these recent troubles have stirred us to 
do it.” Many of England’s clergymen 
seem to have a more flexible attitude 
toward the fight than the archbishop 
does. Almost every week London’s press 
can headline the words of an Anglican 
cleric seeking to make his faith “rele- 
vant” to modern life. who jovially ex- 
presses toleration for homosexuality, di- 
vorce or adultery. An Anglican bishop 
recently suggested that “we stop usit 
the word God at all for a generation.” It 
is perhaps a consequence of such seem- 
ing weakness that except for weddings. 
christenings and burials, even fashion- 
able London churches are almost as 
empty on Sundays as the 8,000 country 
churches left over from the Middle 
Ages. 

Bishops & Butterflies. Along with 
Commonwealth and Crown, the Church 
of England thus seems to have become 
a relic of history, unsure of itself and 
its future. Says Yorkshire Novelist John 
(Room at the Top) Braine: “The 
church needs to make up its mind. Its 
trouble stems from the fact that no- 
body seems to know exactly what it 
stands for.” The vacillations of modern- 
minded Anglican theologians and mor- 
alists are a prime target of satire 
witness Punch’s recent capsule descrip- 
tion of a fictional “Bishop of Bulwark”: 
“Advanced churchman, Believes the 
word ‘not’ to be an interpolation in 
several commandments. Makes Marxist 
speeches in Lords. Dislikes being called 
a Christian. Collects butterflies.” 

Like Spanish or Italian Catholicism, 
the Church of England may have been 
lured into slumber by the comforts of 
establishment, but it is still nonetheless 
an ineradicable part of the landscape: 
England without its “C. of E.” is as 
unthinkable as Rome without a Pope. 
Seldom as Anglicans attend church 
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The once vital Nonconformist churches do 
no better: during the past 50 years, member 
ship in English Congregationalist churches has 
declined 506, and in the Baptist churches 
25° Thanks to Irish immigration, Roman 
Catholics have increased rapidly since World 
War Ll, now number 5,000,000, But Sunday 
attendance at Mass is depressingly low. 
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services, they proudly troop through 
their historic cathedrals and abbeys on 
vacations and holidays, and the dazzling 
new cathedral at Coventry is one of 
the nation’s best-attended show places. 

Vitality & Concern. A new genera- 
tion of questioning clergy is now trying 
to build on this residual national mem- 
ory. The church may have only 
3,000,000 attentive faithful, but, as one 
observer points out, “they are active in 
church because they want to be.” Many 
of these laymen want a more decisive 
role in the government of the church, 
and take a keen interest in stewardship; 
private donations to the church have 
risen 50% in the past decade. Seminary 
enrollment is currently running ahead 
of clerical retirements and deaths, and 
many Anglicans believe that the caliber 
of new priests is higher too. In part 
this may be due to the incentive pro- 
vided by the church commissioners, 
who through shrewd investments in the 
stock market® have since 1948 doubled 
the amount of income available for 
ministerial salaries, which in some cases 
have risen from $1,400 to $2,800 yearly. 

In parish after parish across England, 
many of these young clergymen are ex- 
perimenting liturgically with “kitchen 
Communions” in homes and midmorn- 
ing family Communions on Sunday fol- 
lowed by parish breakfasts. “I could 
take you to 30 parishes in this diocese,” 
says one Birmingham priest, “where 
church is a going concern and people 
are aware that something is going on.” 

The search for meaningful forms of 
worship has gone in company with a 
search for meaningful faith. A current 
debate among Anglicans concerns the 
merits of the radical interpretations of 
Christian doctrine proposed by theolo- 
gians known as “the Cambridge group” 
—principally Alec Vidler, Harry Wil- 
liams and Hugh Montefiore. One of 
England’s bestsellers of the year (280,- 
000 copies) is Bishop John Robinson's 
Honest to God, which attacks the “re- 
ligiousness” of Christianity and rejects 
the idea of God as a transcendent Being 
somewhere “out there” in space. Rec- 
tors who promise a sermon on Honest 
to God can be almost certain that they 
will have a standing-room-only congre- 
gation. “I've been a priest for over 
50 years,” says Dr. J.W.C. Wand, for- 
mer Bishop of London, “and never has 
it been easier to talk theology from 
the pulpit.” 

Around the World. Ramsey is not 
concerned only with the sickness within 
the Church of England. He heads some 
scattered missionary outposts overseas, 
and as chief primate of the com- 
munion, keeps close watch on the pulse 
of all its daughter provinces. Much of 
the liaison between Canterbury and 
other churches is handled by the Rt. 


When Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd 
tried to take over Courtaulds, Ltd. in 1961, 
records showed the church to be second larg 
est shareholder in both corporations. The 
church currently owns 2,600,000 shares of the 
British Motor Corp, 
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Rev, Stephen Bayne, 55, executive of- 
ficer of the Anglican Communion. A 
former bishop of Olympia, Wash., 
Bayne travels more than 150,000 miles 
a year coordinating everything from 
missionary work to seminary needs for 
the churches, says, “There isn’t a church 
that doesn’t have a nickel’s worth of 
me.” Both Bayne and Ramsey agree 
that the communion at large seems in 
good health. Some specifics: 

@ THE U.S. Oldest and richest of Angli- 
can spiritual daughters, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. (3,344,- 
000 members) still suffers from its pub- 
lic image as an “English church” for 
the well-to-do. Yet today, argues Father 
Bruce Ravenel of St. John’s Church in 
Boulder, Colo., “the Episcopal Church 
is nO more the society church than any 
other.” Under its ailing Presiding Bish- 
op, the Rt. Rev. Arthur Lichtenberger. 
63, Episcopalians have one of the best 
civil rights records of the mainstream 
Protestant churches, and nearly every 
U.S. city can claim one or more alert 
and talented Episcopal slum priest 
(Time, April 5). Less creditably, the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has pro- 
duced only a handful of good theolo- 
gians, and still has too many “doughnut- 
shaped” dioceses, with strength in the 
suburbs and a gaping hole in the city 
center. Warns the Rt. Rev. John Hines. 
Bishop of Texas: “The church’s virtues 
tend to become its vices. It depends 








heavily on a well-educated clergy, who 
in turn require a high standard of living, 
and thus are fairly immobilized as to 
the areas they can serve.” 

@ SOUTH AMERICA, writes the Rev. How- 
ard Johnson in a new one-man survey of 
the Anglican Communion called Global 
Odyssey (Harper & Row; $5.95), “is 
the continent Anglicanism decided to 
skip.” The stiffly Anglo-Catholic West 
Indian Province (980,000) has few 
priests but crowded churches, and the 
Episcopal mission in Haiti boasts a 
cathedral with walls that are a museum 
of dazzling folk-art murals. Elsewhere. 
Anglicanism suffers from the 19th cen- 
tury no-conversion agreements signed 
by the British government with Roman 
Catholic regimes. Today there are fewer 
than 300,000 Anglicans in all of Latin 
America, and only the feeble, under- 
staffed Episcopal churches of Brazil and 
Mexico—supported largely by U.S. 
church funds—have done much in the 
way of missions. 

@ AFRICA. Anglican hopes are brightest 
on the continent where the church's 
chances of survival might in theory 
seem slim. The five African provinces 
of the Anglican Communion coincide 
with the old limits of the Empire, and 
thus the church bears the stigma of 
having been the white man’s religion. 
Nonetheless, the faith has deep roots. 
In West Africa, 90% of the province's 
priests are native. In Tanganyika and 
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DEDICATION IN COVENTRY 
And yet an ineradicable part of English landscape. 
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Some people take chances Some people get advances 


In lighting, here's a bright idea to keep in mind —the extra values built into every General 
Electric fluorescent lamp help eliminate chance. Provides you with more for your lamp, labor 
and electricity dollars. (See the examples at the right.)eThe majority of advances and inventions 
come from General Electric, where a new or im- Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


proved lamp is produced every other working day. G E N E R A L 46] E LE CT R \ C 


Look at these value- 
accented lamps by 
General Electric 







Genera @ cvectarc 


The popular F40. With the built-in 
“Wattage Miser", this lamp gives you 
more light, longer, than any other 
standard 40-watt fluorescent on the 
market. You turn wasted watts into 
useful light. 


Genera, @ cvectric 


The Slimline. The most widely used 
8-foot fluorescent is constantly being 
improved. Its light output and life rat- 
ings have both been increased during 
the past 18 months. 






Gomera @ ELECTR 


The High Output. A better buy than 
ever, because its light output and life 
ratings were also recently increased. 
Another example of constantly increas- 
ing values you get from G-E lamps. 







Gowen & C.cerwic 


The Power Groove’. Still the most pow- 
erful fluorescent made. It puts more 
light on an area indoors or out and cuts 
your installation costs by reducing the 
number of fixtures needed. 
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The All-Weather*. The glass-jacketed 
lamp that shrugs off cold weather. The 
only fluorescent that delivers full light 
without extra enclosures, during below 
zero temperatures. 


So begin now to eliminate chance in 
your lighting systems. Start by asking 
for information on these G-E lamps. Just 
call your lamp supplier or write General 
Electric Company, Large Lamp Dept. 
C-349, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


*Trademark of General Electric 
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Uganda, missionary liturgists are ex- 
perimentally incorporating syncopated 
native drumming and dance forms into 
the Sunday service of worship. Nowhere 
has Anglicanism more to boast about 
than in South Africa, where a genera- 
tion of Christian statesmen—notably 
Cape Town's Archbishop Joost de Blank 
—has spoken out implacably against 
apartheid. About one-third of the prov- 
ince’s communicants are black, and the 
church is steadily gaining Afrikaaner 
converts from disillusioned, — liberal- 
minded members of the Reformed 
Churches. 

@ MIDDLE EAST. The Cambridge-taught 
Archbishop in Jerusalem, the Most 
Rev. Angus Campbell MaclInnes, gov- 
erns a 3,500,000-sq.-mi, archdiocese of 
150,000 Christian Jordanese, Lebanese, 
Turks, Iranians, Egyptians, Sudanese 
and Greeks, and operates one of two 


| seminaries which expressly seek to serve 


all branches of the communion—St, 
George’s College in Arab Jerusalem. 
MacInnes’ church is in communion with 
one branch of Christianity involved in 
an unedifying project: the zenophobic 
Arab Evangelical Episcopal Church, 
which plans to drop 50 psalms from its 
revised Prayer Book because they men- 
tion Israel. 

@ ASIA. In the days of the British raj, 
Anglicanism made most of its Indian 
converts from the untouchables, eager 
to escape the horrors of the Hindu caste 
system. The church now has extensively 
Indianized its services—psalms are sung 
not in modes but in droning Indian 
ragas—but survives largely because of 
its excellent schools. In Hong Kong, the 
only free diocese of the captive Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui (Holy Catholic 
Church in China) is a classic missionary 
model of how to do much with little 
Sprightly Bishop Ronald Owen Hall has 
only 55 priests and 25,000 members, 
but his schools educate 50,000 Hong 
Kong Chinese, and other churches ad- 
mit that his relief and welfare services 
are the colony's most efficient and imag- 
inative. Anglicanism in Japan has a flock 
of 44,000, and one of the world’s best 
universities to come out of modern mis- 
sionary work: St. Paul's, in Tokyo. Its 
mission roots first established by U.S 
Episcopalians in 1859, the church has 
had only a tiny impact on the country— 
in large measure because Japanese can- 
not comprehend such Western theologi- 
cal notions as sin. “A sea of good ma 
terial,” mourns one priest, “and yet we 
can scoop up so little.” 

@ DOWN UNDER. Healthy in New Zea- 
land, Anglicanism in Australia is a faith 
gone limp and slack with too much suc 
cess. In New Zealand it is by far the 
nation’s largest church, and in Aus- 
tralia it can claim a healthy 33° of a 
growing population. Yet Australia still 
looks back to England for its archbish- 
ops, and has been sluggish in minister- 
Ing to postwar waves ol non-British 


immigrants. Now Anglican hegemony 
is threatened by immigration-fed Ro- 
man Catholicism. Admits one Aussic 








BISHOP BAYNE 
A nickel’s worth in every diocese. 


priest: “We've been lazy, resting on our 
oars. But the nasty things that will be 
said about us at Toronto will undoubt- 
edly give us impetus to do more.” 

River to the Sea. Some doomsayers 
argue that the Anglican Communion is 
dying. In a sense, nothing would please 
its leaders more. For by virtue of its 
doctrinal comprehensiveness, Anglican- 
ism has also been traditionally an ex- 
ceedingly ecumenical faith—even will- 
ing to surrender its own independence 
for the sake of God’s “Coming Great 
Church.” In the pursuit of spiritual 
brotherhood, many Anglican churches 
have ironed out some form of inter- 
communion with a faith outside the 
fellowship of Canterbury—the Church 
of England with the Church of Sweden, 
for example, and U.S, Episcopalians 
with the Philippine Independent Church 

It may be, argues Bishop Wand, that 
it is the destiny of Anglicanism to dis- 
appear into new forms of Christianity, 
“just as it is the destiny of a river to 
merge with the sea.” Sixteen years ago, 
four Anglican dioceses left the com 
munion to join with a number of Prot- 
estant groups in the new and lively 
Church of South India. Other Anglican 
provinces are considering the possibility 
of similar united churches in Ceylon, 
Pakistan and North India, Japan and 
Australia. In the U.S., Episcopal lead 
ers are continuing to discuss the Blake 
Pike proposals for a new superchurch 
encompassing six major Protestant bod 
ies. The Church of England has be 
fore it a plan for reunion with Eng 
lish Methodists. 

All such ecumenical exploration has 
the hearty approval of Michael Ramsey 
“No one can even hint at what the 
timetable for Christian unity will be.” 
he said last week. “But of course I be- 


lieve it right that all of Christianity 
should one day be united. And I feel 
sure that reunion with Rome will one 


day come, though it is fair to say that 
both we and Rome will be a good deal 
changed by then.” 
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This attractive lady is the real boss at Consolidated. 
For after 154 quality checks on Consolidated Enamels, 
fanners like Marie Halbersma have the last word. 
Skillfully fanning out the finished sheets, her highly- 
trained eyes can spot any defect with uncanny accuracy. 
The fact remains that even with the newest precision 
electronic controls and machinery, all papermaking 
still depends upon many human skills. At Consolidated. 


you'll find the greatest concentration of these enamel 


papermaking skills in the world. For Consolidated is 
the largest specialist in making enamel printing papers. 
This concentration makes it possible for Consolidated 
to produce finest quality enamels at lower cost! 
TAKE A LOOK! See how your company can save on 
sales folders and other quality printed materials by 
specifying Consolidated Enamels. Send for free sample 
sheets so your printer can compare quality and costs. 


Sold only through Consolidated Paper Merchants. 


Consolidated specialist in enamel printing paper 
CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, INC, « Natl Seles Office: 135 5. LaSa t., Chicago 
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WALL STREET 


Mutual Disenchantment 

In its ambitious, 22-month investiga- 
tion of the securities markets, the Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission has 
taken a crack at almost everyone—trad- 
ers, brokers, specialists, stock exchange 
officers. Last week it was the turn of the 
mutual funds, those havens of school- 
teachers, soldiers and other mostly small 
investors who want to scramble their 
nest eggs over scores of stocks. 

The number of mutual fund investors 
(3,000,000) is greater than the adult 
population of Chicago, and the value 
of their holdings (S21 billion in 6,000,- 
000 accounts) exceeds the gross nation- 
al product of Australia. The typical mu- 
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tual fund buyer, reports the SEC, is a 
high school graduate in his mid-40s, 
who is married, has two children, and 
earns $5,000 to $10,000, 

In the third and last installment of 
its report, the SEC charged that many 
such unsophisticated investors are in 
poor company when they put their trust 
in certain mutual funds. The SEC's 65 
special investigators documented what 
the industry's leaders have known and 
tolerated for a long time: fund buyers 
are often overcharged, fund salesmen 
are usually undertrained, and fund ex- 
ecutives sometimes exploit their inside 
information for personal profit. 

Front-End Loaders. The SEC did not 
by any means condemn all mutual funds, 
but centered its fire on the “contractual” 
funds, in which the investor signs up to 
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buy regular monthly shares over a peri- 
od of years. The commission, or “load,” 
on mutual fund sales is typically 8.5% , 
plus a “custodian’s fee” of 1% to 3%. 
What irked the SEC study group is that 
commissions commonly run to 50% dur- 
ing the first year of the so-called “front- 
end load” plans, in which more than 
1,000,000 small investors have contract- 
ed to make monthly payments. For buy- 
ers who pull out of the front-end load 
plans in the first year or two—as about 
one in three do—mutch of their invest- 
ment is soaked up by commissions. 

The SEC turned an equally cold eye 
on mutual fund salesmen. The lure of 
plumper commissions prompts salesmen 
to tout the plans with front-end loads 
above all others. An Investors Planning 
Corp. salesman who sells a 124-year 
front-end plan at $20 a month. for ex- 
ample, collects $57 in commissions on 
the first year’s payments of $240; if he 
sells a $1,000 one-payment plan, he gets 
only $32.50. Most mutual fund sales- 
men are part-timers who earn less than 
$1,000 a year, and many of them are 
ill-trained recruits who give up the game 
after less than one year. 

The SEC found that some funds de- 
liberately seek salesmen with little or no 
savvy in the securities business, recruit 
a large number in the armed forces to 
sell to buddies or subordinates, and have 
their salesmen play to the “fear, pride 
and patriotism” of prospective buyers. 
One brokerage firm that also specializes 
in selling training materials for fund 
salesmen—Kalb, Voorhis & Co.—ad- 
vises them to use the “accidentally-on- 
purpose” technique: when filling out a 
fund contract, write in an astronomical- 
ly high monthly investment—perhaps 
$250—to start the buyer “thinking big.” 

The insiders of five mutual funds, the 
SEC discovered, bought certain stocks 
just before the fund did, or sold them 
just before the fund unloaded. The five 
funds mentioned: Lehman Brothers’ 
One William Street Fund, the Chase 
Fund, Value Line Special Situations, 
Guardian Mutual Fund and Leon B. 
Allen Fund. The SEC group wants these 
practices corrected and, in fact, it wants 
Congress to consider outlawing all front- 
end loads. 

A Closer Watch. These and other 
suggested reforms were important but 
not shattering, and the stock market 
hardly reacted to the news. Perhaps the 
most significant request in the final re- 
port was for more SEC power to keep 
closer tab on all the other abuses turned 
up in its investigations. The SEC's ef- 
fective Chairman William L. Cary, 52. 
preaches self-reform in the securities 
markets rather than Government crack- 
down, but the SEC found that Wall 
Street’s self-reform has been “uneven” 
and suggested closer SEC regulation. 
The special study recommended that 
Cary & Co. brandish tougher controls 





over brokers’ commissions, over-the- 
counter trading and the disciplining of 
errant brokers, which is now handled 
privately by the exchanges themselves. 
The SEC has the power to do most of 
that already, and what little new legisla- 
tion it needs is likely to be passed next 
year. The White House and key Con- 
gressmen from both parties have already 
endorsed the SEC’s recommendations. 


LABOR 


Sabotage in Tampa 

Until this summer, hustling Tampa 
was cornering new industries and jobs at 
one of the fastest paces in Florida. Last 
week the palmy west coast metropolis 
was deep in economic crisis: its small 


JACK BELICH T. PETERS®USG Tive 


SUPERVISORS REPAIRING DAMAGED LINE 
And no wire between company and union. 


businessmen moaned about the lack of 
business, its big stores drew slim re- 
sponses from their ads, and payrolls 
were down by at least $1,000,000 a 
month. The six counties around Tam- 
pa are suffering from a strike against 
the General Telephone Co. of Florida 
—a strike with a bitter difference. In a 
wave of vandalism and sabotage un- 
matched in Florida’s history, the 356,- 
QOO0 telephone subscribers in the area 
are gradually being cut off from each 
other and the outside world. As many as 
59,000 phones at one time have been 
Knocked out by sabotage, and most of 
Tampa's service has been affected. 

Bad labor-management relations have 
been brewing ever since 1957, when 
General Telephone & Electronics, the 
nation’s largest telephone company after 
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the Bell System, bought up the gentle 
and folksy Peninsular Telephone Co. 
The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers complained that General 
Telephone quickly moved to cut union 
benefits. dehumanized the company 
with its cost-slashing efficiencies. Flori- 
da’s Railroad and Public Utilities Com- 
mission recently blamed General for 
cutting back service. and threatened 
fines unless it improved. Negotiating a 
new contract for 3,500 hourly workers 
this spring, management and labor 
found themselves far apart. Last month 
more than 3.000 operators, linemen and 
installer-repairmen walked out 
Sabotage began almost immediately. 
Coin box slots were stuffed with chew- 
ing gum or wax. Cables were cut or 
damaged with rifles, shotguns, dynamite 
and axes: a row of 22 telephone poles 
was neatly cut down with a power saw. 
Fortnight ago in St. Petersburg, a dyna- 
mite charge under a bridge ripped apart 
an [800-wire cable. and last week 9,000 
families in Lakeland lost phone service 


when seven cables were cut. Though 
supervisory people man __ telephone 


equipment and make repairs, sabotage 
often cuts off service to one area before 
it can be restored in another. Among 
the cut lines were those serving fire 
stations, doctors and MacDill Air Force 
Base. 

Working jointly, sheriffs of the six 
counties and the FBI are trying to run 
down the saboteurs, but so far have 
made only a handful of arrests. General 
Telephone has offered a $5,000 reward 
for information leading to the capture 
of the vandals; the union has countered 
with a $10,000 reward—if they proved 
to be management hired. Spurred by 
growing public pressure for a_ settle 
ment, company and union were crawl- 
ing only slowly toward the kind of com- 
munication necessary to end the dispute 
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LOWELL DILLINGHAM 
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CORPORATIONS 
Looking to the Mainland 


After 98 years and three guiding 
generations in Hawaii, the Dillinghams 


rank as one of Hawaii's most pow- 
erful families. They have established 
themselves as leaders of society and 


top island boosters, put together a $150 
million network that includes 
land. barges, railroads, trucking, build- 
ings, docks and warehouses. But Hawaii 
no longer offers the opportunities it 
once did. Its old business families have 
seen their gradually slip and 
more ag competitors move In 
to challenge their economic predomi- 


business 


pow er 
essive 


nance. Building contracts are fewer, 
and the real estate market is weak 
The Dillingham family has therefore 


set itself broader sights. Under the di- 
rection of third-generation Lowell Dil- 
lingham, 53, it is shucking its old paro- 
chialism and moving into the main 
stream of world and U.S. business 

“There is no place in the world we 
won't go if we see a chance to make 
money.” says Lowell Dillingham. The 
Dillingham Corp., which Lowell formed 
in 1961 by putting together 21 of the 
family-run subsidiaries, is working on 
an airport in Malaya ($6,700,000), a 
harbors project in Indonesia ($5,000,- 
000), an airport in) Saudi Arabia 
($3,400,000), and wharfing and harbor 
facilities in Singapore ($4,800,000). It 
is involved in a $28 million moderniza- 
tion of Australia’s Mount Isa railroad 
and mines and a $3,500,000 reclama 
tion project in the Philippines. By no 
means ready to abandon Hawaii, Dil- 
lingham is building a $15 million apart- 
ment building in Waikiki, a $5,000,000 
auditorium and center in 
Honolulu. 

As Lowell Dillingham sees it, the real 
opportunity for his company lies on the 

S. mainland, Largely by trading parts 
of the Dillingham’s huge Hawaii land 
holdings, Lowell hopes to mancuver 
into the big-time land business on the 
mainland. He recently swapped 118 
acres of sugar cane for a luxury apart- 
ment house in Dallas and 27 acres of 
Honolulu waterfront for one acre over- 
looking San Francisco’s Union Square, 





convention 


where the aging Plaza Hotel will be 
razed for an oflice building. The corpo- 
ration intends to build a $26 million, 
43-story office building on the down- 
town lands of San Francisco’s Wells 
Fargo Bank. On the shores of Califor- 
nia’s Lake Tahoe, the Dillinghams are 
involved in a joint venture to create 725 
acres of man-made waterfront proper- 
ties for vacation homes. 

Broken Leg. The Dillingham empire 
began when New England-born Ben- 
jamin Franklin Dillingham, first officer 
on a schooner, broke his leg in a fall 
from a horse while visiting Hawaii in 
1865—and watched his ship sail away 
without him. Making the best of things, 
he married a missionary’s daughter, 
bought a hardware store and gradually 
expanded his holdings into lands, crops, 
herds and a highly profitable railroad. 
Son Walter expanded the empire ftur- 
ther with Hawaiian Dredging and Con 
struction, the cornerstone of the corpo- 
ration today. The Dillinghams helped 
build U.S. Pacific airstrips before and 
during World War Il, supervised $1 
billion worth of military construction 
during the war. As vice president of Ha- 
waiian Dredging after the war, Walter's 
son Lowell began pushing the company 
into worldwide work. In 1955 he started 
taking over direction of the Dillingham 
interests, and in 1961 became president 
His father, now 88 and ailing, remains 
chairman of the corporation. 

Harvard-educated Lowell Dillingham 
tempers acumen with whimsy. He in- 
sists on the color blue for almost ev- 
erything, including his oflice telephones, 
carpets and draperies. He shuns Hono- 
lulu society, spends his free time at a 
105,000-acre ranch where he raises and 
hunts game birds, One of his recent 
tasks has been to prop up the Dilling- 
ham image. Earnings have slumped be- 
cause of a drop in construction con- 
tracts; Brother Ben Dillingham, 46, was 
defeated last fall in a race for the U.S. 
Senate; and Henry Kaiser, particularly, 
has been giving the Dillinghams some 
stil! new island competition. To such 
challenges Lowell Dillingham brings a 
remarkable personal tenacity. An ama- 
teur horticulturist, he decided to grow 
quality apples in Hawaii, where only 





LAKE TAHOE DEVELOPMENT 
Also to Malaya, Indonesia, Australia and Saudi Arabia. 
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This hunter is no killer. 


u.s.s. Dolphin is the Navy's newest and deepest- 
ng experimental submarine, now being built 

by Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

Dolphin will hunt answers. 

As she probes deep among the sea’s mysteries, 

she'll also be testing the latest developments in 

submarine construction and control. 

Her steering-and-diving control system came out 

of Republic’s Hydrospace Division. From control 

wheel to aircraft-type cable system, it is quieter, 


iter and even more reliable than today’s 

most advanced sub-control systems, It is also 
easier to install and maintain, because the whole 
thing is designed as a unit. 
Dolphin’s rudders are made of two new plastic 
materials, reinforced with steel. 
They're seven feet tall, two feet thick. Tough, 

yant and non-deforming, even under the most 
extreme operating pressures. 
We designed and built them, too. 
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FRENCH “MYSTERE 20” EXECUTIVE JET 
Coming through the sky. 


mediocre ones have been able to with- 
stand the heat. When the first tree died 
from the heat, Lowell ordered refriger- 
ated coils and wrapped them around the 
second young apple tree. It died, too— 
but Lowell is still pondering other ways. 


AVIATION 


An Uneasy Crown 


One after another, U.S. airlines are 
ordering jets from European planemak- 
ers. Last week it was Pan American, 
which placed a hefty order for 160 
French Dassault ten-passenger Mystére 
20s at $775,000 each. Pan Am plans to 
sell (and maybe lease) the twin-engined 
executive jets to corporations and indi- 
viduals in the U.S. and Canada. The 
purchase is one more blow to US. air- 
frame makers, who are feeling the in- 
creasing pressure of aggressive compe- 
tition from European planemakers. 

A Place in Line. American, Braniff 
and Mohawk airlines recently ordered a 
total of 31 British Aircraft Corp. BAC 
One-Eleven short-range jet transports 
worth $83.7 million. At the other end 
of the jet spectrum, among the big long- 
distance models, Continental Air Lines 
fortnight ago signed up for three Con- 
corde Mach 2.2 supersonic jet trans- 
ports being built by a British-French 
consortium for delivery beginning in 
1970, Pan Am has already ordered six 
Concordes—and TWA seems certain 
to follow. The orders are a form of 
insurance by the U.S. airlines to 
ensure them a place in line for the 
Concorde, and their down payments 
will be returned if the Concorde 
does not meet the promised specifica- 
tions: but that is little solace for U.S. 
airframe makers, who are now in 
high confusion over American plans 
for an SST. 

With double government financing. 
the British and French have moved 
along quickly with design work on the 
Concorde, which is due for its first test 
flight in 1966, Washington waited until 
last June before deciding to help under- 
write the heavy cost of developing a su- 
personic, and practically nothing has 
been done since. No funds have yet been 
appropriated; even after they are, a long 
process of initial design competition, 
proposals and discussions must follow. 
In fact, there is still a major division 
over the crucial question of how fast a 
plane to build. The airframe makers 
want a Mach 3 jet (2,000 m.p.h.) that 
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will leapfrog the Mach 2.2 Concorde; 
National Airlines President Lewis May- 
tag Jr. and American President Cy Re 
Smith both want slower planes: and Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency Administrator Na- 
jeeb Halaby has not made up his mind. 
No Promise. The European frame- 
makers. who earlier were soundly 
drubbed in the subsonic long-range jet 
market by Boeing’s 707 and Douglas’ 
DC-8, are now beating Americans al 
their own game. American Airlines 
three years ago suggested that it would 
like a short-range jet. While U.S. air- 
frame companies stalled, British Air- 
craft, which had the One-Eleven on its 
drawing boards, built in the features 
that American wanted—with no prom- 
ise of an order. Just to please Customer 
Pan Am, Dassault willingly redesigned 
its Mystére 20° to make it larger and 
switched to General Electric turbofan 
jet engines. If such aggressiveness con- 
tinues and U.S. framemakers offer no 
better fight, the U.S. could be toppled 
from the position of planemaker to the 
world, which it has held ever since the 
first DC-3 lumbered down the runway. 


AUTOS 
The Fabulous Brothers 


To a generation of Americans, “Body 
by Fisher” was an advertising slogan 
that became a symbol of automobile 
quality and a phrase so pervasive in the 
language that The American Thesaurus 
of Slang even lists it as one definition 
of “a well-formed young woman.” All 
General Motors cars—some 70 million 
of them, from Chevrolets to Cadillacs 
(as well as some cars no longer around, 
such as La Salle and Oakland)—have 
long borne a little metal plate with the 
proud phrase on it. The seven stocky 
brothers who made their name a Detroit 
legend have faded from most memories; 
three died, and the other four found 
the obscurity they preferred. Last week 
the Fisher dynasty all but drew to a 
close with the death of Charles Thom- 
as Fisher, 83, the family patriarch and 
the last of the two brothers who started 
the Fisher Body Co.* 

Following the Fumes. The rise to 
riches of the Fisher brothers was a 
Detroit success story second only to 


> Named to take advantage of the reputation 
of Dassault’s well known military jets. 


+ Surviving brothers: William, 76; Edward, 72; 
Alfred, 70. 





that of Henry Ford. The sons of a 
Norwalk, Ohio, blacksmith and = car- 
riage maker, the Fisher boys learned 
their trade at their father’s forge, fol- 
lowed the gasoline fumes to Detroit as 
the horseless carriage appeared. Charles 
joined his older brother Fred in a job 
at the Wilson Carriage Co. In 1908, 
the brothers teamed up with an uncle 
and formed Fisher Body to make auto 
bodies. 

The uncle soon backed out, but 
Charles and Fred sent for their other 
brothers to join them. The brothers 
made their biggest contribution to the 
auto industry by designing the first 
closed auto body, which turned motor- 
ing into an all-year instead of just a 
summer pastime. After Cadillac be- 
came the first to order the closed bod- 
ies. in 1910, the brothers rapidly ex- 
panded, earning a reputation for hon- 
esty and skilled craftsmanship. General 
Motors, their biggest customer, bought 
them out in 1926, paying the brothers 
$208 million in G.M. stock. They be- 
came key G.M. officers, helped to run 
the firm’s new Fisher Body Division. 

Gilt Monument. The Fisher fortune 
grew so large that the brothers were 
rumored to have dropped a cool $3 
billion in the 1929 crash; it is estimated 
to be about $500 million even today. 
Their influence at G.M. began to de- 
cline after Fred and Charles resigned 
in 1934. Charles concentrated on man- 
aging the vast assets of the family in- 
vestment company, filled his mansion 
with heavily carved furniture and valu- 
able paintings, and in later years amused 
himself with a thoroughbred stable in 
Kentucky. Aside from the millions of 
bodies still turned out every year by 
G.M.’s Fisher division, the brothers 
have left a monument to their success 
in Detroit’s Fisher Building, a 29-story 
gilt-crested skyscraper. It defiantly 
dwarfs the General Motors headquar- 
ters right across the street. 
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FISHER AD (1929) 
When a body meant a body. 
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Forget flats...Forget blowouts! 


General Dual 90s are unmistakably the 
most advanced tires you can ride on. 
Don’t worry about blowouts! Nygen 
cords embrace these great tires like 
steel cables. 
Don't worry about flats! A Dual 90 
seals punctures instantly. With perma- 


It’s a General Dual 90 


nent safety. While you keep right on 
driving. You'll never limp home on half 
a tire of air. 

Dual treads give you twice the grip on 
the road. Traction is terrific. Stop. Pass. 
Merge. Swerve. Even in wet weather you 
feel safe because you are safe. 


GENERAL 
TIRE 


Your General Tire Dealer has a set of 
puncture-sealing Dual 90s reserved for 
you now. You couldn't do more to make 
driving fun again than equip your car 
with them. 

Before you wear this great tire out, 
you'll probably trade your car in. 





WORLD BUSINESS 





COMMON MARKET 
Ruffled Feathers 


“One can hardly believe.” said a 
member of the West German govern- 
ment last week, “that such friendly ani- 
mals, so crisp when fried, could cause 
so much trouble.” He was talking about 
chickens, and the “chicken war” that 
is being waged transatlantically between 
the U.S. and its closest friends in Eu- 
rope. Disturbed by increased Common 
Market tariffs that have severely cut its 
lucrative chicken exports to Europe. the 
U.S. last week decided to retaliate by 
raising tariffs on many European goods, 

A Test Case. One-third of U.S. agri- 
cultural exports (worth $1.4 billion) go 
to the Common Market, where—as al- 
ways when farmers are involved—there 
are noisy cries for protection. So far, 
the Common Market works well for in- 
dustry, but it has never been able to 
come to agreement on farm prices. The 
protectionists are determined to raise 
tariff walls high enough so that Europe 
will become virtually self-sufficient: in 
agriculture. 

Fearing that the increase in chicken 
tariffs is just the beginning of further 
bars against U.S. agricultural products, 
the U.S. has chosen to make it a test 
case in which to insist on American 
rights to a place in the Common Mar- 
ket food basket. It has urged the Com- 
mon Market to rescind the chicken-tariff 
hike—which has cut U.S. chicken sales 
by two-thirds since last year. The Euro- 
crats on the Common Market Commis- 
sion were willing to compromise, but 
were blocked by the Council of Min- 
isters, who represent the six individual 
governments. 

In retaliating, the U.S. invoked its 
right under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which pro- 
vides that an offended nation may raise 
tariffs by an amount equal to any losses 





“COME ON, DON’T JUST SIT THERE” 
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resulting from discriminating — tariffs. 
The USS. listed for retaliation 19 major 
items representing S111,500,000 in an- 
nual Common Market exports to the 
U.S., but it will winnow the list down to 
cover only $46 million—the amount 
by which it claims it has been damaged 
by the poultry tariffs. 

The list includes wine (the biggest 
import item, about $22 million worth), 
brandy. Roquefort cheese and flower 
bulbs, but it leans heavily on merchan- 
dise made in West Germany, the chief 
market for U.S. chicken exports before 
the higher tariff. If they are retained 
on the list. trucks and buses (aimed 
at Volkswagen), stainless steel netting. 
electric razors, flat steel wire. scissors 
and shears will all be slapped with high- 
er tariffs. The U.S. strategy: to show 
that it means business and to cut sufli- 
ciently into export sales of German in- 
dustrialists so that they will be roused 
to oppose the powerful German farm 
lobby, which fought for the higher tar- 
iffs on U.S. chickens to protect Ger- 
many’s own thriving chicken industry. 

Chicken Warriors. Washington's 
chicken warriors hope that the Com- 
mon Market will take action before 
they have to put their retaliatory tariffs 
into effect. There seems scant chance of 
this, since Common Market officials have 
not even scheduled a meeting before the 
Sept. 15 deadline set by the U.S. The 
irony is that the outburst of transatlan- 
tic recriminations has come just when 
U.S. and Common Market negotiators 
had begun to make some progress at 
working out new and sweeping tariff cuts 
among 50 nations, scheduled to be made 
at the next meeting of GATT, 


BRITAIN 
Taking the Big Risks 


As the world’s best-known insurer, 
Lloyd’s of London manages to thrive 
on modern risk while paying homage 
to 275 years of tradition. In Lloyd's 
five-story London headquarters, where 
it moved only six years ago, reports of 
ships lost at sea are still registered with 
an elegant quill, and attendants are clad 
in scarlet coat and black collar. Impor- 
tant news is heralded by strokes from 
an ancient battleship bell—one stroke 
for bad news, two for good. Last week 
Lloyd’s had some bad news: it sut- 
fered one of its worst losses in  Brit- 
ain’s great train robbery (see THE 
Wortp). This week, however, it will 
report some cheerier tidings: annual 
premium income has risen to a record 
high of $983 million. 

Noses & Newborn Twins. Lloyd's old- 
fashioned ways cover a shrewd, practi 
cal attitude toward risk taking. Lloyd’s 
prospers by conceiving new forms of 
insurance, accepting risks that no other 
insurer would dare. and keeping a wet 
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Also Dietrich’s legs and Liz’s condition. 


finger in the shifting winds of world 
business, politics and science. It recent- 
ly insured the on-time opening of the 
New York World’s Fair next April. 
In February, Canada’s — missilemen 
scrubbed a scheduled launch just before 
countdown until liability coverage could 
be placed with Lloyd’s—the only in- 
surer that would touch it. “But we exer- 
cise our ruthlessness and choose only 
those risks we feel are insurable.” says 
one Lloyd's underwriter. World War II 
was partly insurable for Lloyd's, which 
sold monthly policies against death or 
dismemberment caused by buzz bombs 
after calculating the odds at 1,000 to 1. 
But nuclear war is quite another mat- 
ter: Lloyd's has added a clause cancel- 
ing all its maritime policies in event ol 
East-West conflagration “whether there 
be a declaration of war or not.” 

Little else daunts Lloyd's. It has cov- 


ered Durante’s nose. Dietrich’s legs, 
Callas’ voice and Nikita Khrushchev’s 
safety on his 1959 visit to the U.S. 
Many fathers of newborn twins have 


collected from Lloyd's. and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox recovered $2,000,000 from 
Lloyd’s when Elizabeth Taylor's illness 
delayed the filming of Cleopatra, Ever 
alert to a little publicity when the price 
is right, Lloyd's even covered a Man- 
chester Cinema against its patrons’ strain, 
wrench or rupture due to “excessive 
laughter.” 

All this is mere jam to the real bread 
of Lloyd's, which issues one-third of all 
British insurance (except long-term life) 
and more than one-half of the world’s 
maritime insurance. It sells some 2,000,- 
000 policies a year in 150 countries and 
has 1,500 agents stationed the world 
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VANISHING 


The American eagle is a symbol of freedom. Once 
this noble bird was seen flying almost everywhere. 
Now he is vanishing. Is the free and independent 
spirit that he symbolizes vanishing as well? 


We believe it isn’t. 


The spirit that built America and made it strong 
lives on in the professions, businesses and industries 
that serve you today—enterprises built and run by 
free and independent people. Businesses owned by 
investors—people like you—who still prize their free- 
dom and their individuality. 


Yet some other people think that our federal gov- 
ernment-—rather than individuals—should own certain 


businesses. Our investor-owned electric light and 





AMERICAN 


power companies are one of their chief targets. These 
are companies built, run, owned by and employing 
people who believe in individual effort. And you have 
helped them grow by your support as a customer. 


When you consider what our country has always 
stood for, can you see why anyone should want our 
federal government to do any job it doesn’t have to 
do—such as owning and managing the electric light 
and power business? Isn’t it best to leave that to 
individuals, like you, who believe individual effort 
is the quality that will always keep our nation strong? 


Investor-Owned Electric Light and Power Companies 


...serving more than 140,000,000 people across the nation 
Sponsors’ names on request through this magazine 


















Dud Borubsted 


survey* finds 


Golden Jet 
Economy Coach 
ee Very GoodS® 


@@ (They offered) special 
service to all who 
requested it @@ 


—actual comment from Survey 


*Unknown to Continental Airlines 
operating personnel, Dun & 
Bradstreet’s trained researchers 
flew 68,382 miles over our routes. 
They checked every phase of our 
passenger service. The above find- 
ing is part of their report. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINES 





ASK FOR A BRAND OF 
PENNSYLVANIA MOTOR OIL 


with Nature’s Miracle Molecule 


BETTER TO START WITH, 


REWARDINGLY BETTER TO STAY WITH! 


Listen to Alex Dreier a 
ABC Radio Network News ee 


Monday through Friday 
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over to follow the movements of every 
ship at sea, report on pilferage or dis- 
aster and settle claims. In recent years, 
the bulk of Lloyd's insurance has shift- 
ed from maritime policies toward avia- 
tion, accident, fire, burglary and motor 
insurance. Lloyd's now does half of its 
business overseas. 

Men Only. Lloyd's policies are as 
modern as the offshore oil towers and 
methane tankers that it insures, but 
many of its traditional practices date 
to 1688, when London merchants began 
taking freelance flings in insurance from 
their roughhewn tables in Edward 
Lloyd’s coffeehouse. In the 18th cen- 
tury, with the British government's bless- 
ing, Lloyd’s insured both the British 
and Spanish fleets against capture by the 
other side. Over the years, it acquired a 
reputation for never failing to pay off— 
and pay off quickly. Lloyd's settled 
claims from the San Francisco earth- 
quake for an astounding $100 million, 
and settled its Titanic claims of near- 
ly $5,000,000 within two weeks after 
the sinking. 

Not a single company at all but 
more of an administered market place, 
Lloyd’s consists of 217 firms of brokers 
who buy coverage for their clients’ 
risks from 280 highly individualistic un- 
derwriting syndicates. Tradition restricts 
membership in Lloyd’s to British sub- 
jects, and women have yet to be admit- 
ted. Administering Lloyd's is an elected 
committee of twelve, now chaired by 
J.N.S. Ridgers, a specialist in deep-sea 
towing risks. The underwriting syndi- 
cates embrace 5,316 moneyed mem- 
bers—double the total in 1945—who 
collectively put up pieces of their per- 
sonal fortunes and are liable for losses 
down to their last collar button. Mem- 
bership is prestigious and highly prized. 
Among the current insiders are four 
Cabinet ministers (Hailsham, Maudling, 
Sandys, Thorneycroft), 52 M.P.s (pre- 
dominantly Tory), Tycoons Charles 
Clore and Sir Isaac Wolfson, Actor 
Kenneth More and five dukes, eight 
marquesses, 39 earls, 90 knights and 
113 baronets. 

Back to the Colonies. Members aver- 
age a handsome 8% return on the mon- 
ey they risk (some underwriting chiefs 
earn $140,000 yearly), but changing 
times have brought them modern-day 
migraines. British competitors are merg- 
ing into scrappier combines, interna- 
tional airlines are buzzing about pooling 
their assets for self-insurance, and na- 
tionalistic governments are pressuring 
their businessmen to place more of their 
insurance at home. 

In the U.S., all states except Illinois 
and Kentucky impose great restrictions 
on Lloyd's operations. But there are 
high hopes for a bill, now being con- 
sidered in the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, that would per- 
mit foreign insurers to operate more 
freely. In any case, Lloyd's is not really 
worried about the future. It believes 
that, year after year, the world is be- 
coming a riskier place. 
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ASIA 
The Mysterious East 


Businessmen are now expected to be 
diplomats too, full of tact and alert to 
taboos as they jet around the world. In 
its FBI Review, the Federation of Brit- 
ish Industries offers some sound advice 
to businessmen bound for Southeast 
Asia. Items: 
> In Thailand and Laos, it is extremely 
rude to display the sole of the foot or 
to sit with legs crossed. “It is wise, physi- 
cally as well as metaphorically, to keep 
both feet on the ground.” 
> Do not talk to a Chinese businessman 
(the most plentiful business type in 
Southeast Asia) with hands on hips; he 
will take it for a sign of anger. 


> Thais, and some other Southeast 


Asians, do not like to be touched. When 
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U.S. BUSINESSMAN IN HONG KONG 
It can help to get a little drunk. 


a businessman wants to draw a Thai's 
attention or emphasize a point, he must 
never nudge or tap the fellow. 

> Despite the heat, a coat and tie 
should be brought along to almost every 
business transaction. If the others are 
not wearing any, the businessman can 
discard his, but the rest will be disap- 
proving if he guesses wrong and is the 
only one present without coat or tie, 

> At dinner, appreciation is shown by 
“the fact that you eat well and prob- 
ably get slightly drunk.” Since Chinese 
dinners run to eight courses, one should 
never be the first to take food from a 
new dish or eat much of what is served 
at meal’s end. It indicates that hunger 
has not been satisfied—and will prob- 
ably bring on whole new courses. 

> Businessmen should not try local cus- 
toms unless they are sure of themselves. 
“If you really cannot cope with chop- 
sticks, ask for a spoon and fork.” 

> Expect to be overcharged, and al- 
ways check the bill. “Once you start to 
add, the bill will frequently be removed 
from your hand for correction.” But 
businessmen should never lose their tem- | 
pers; that means that the waiter has | 
won the argument, no matter what hap- 
pens about the check. 
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Over-the-Counter... 


What is it? 


Probably the most confusing and least 
understood term in the securities busi- 
ness is over-the-counter. But its meaning 
is simple enough. The over-the-counter 
market is simply a method of buying 
and selling securities without a central- 
ized market place, usually securities that 
are not listed on any stock exchange. In 
the over-the-counter market, securities 
dealers all over the country do business 
with one another over a network of tele- 
phones instead of meeting in one place 
and bargaining face to face, as they do 
on stock-exchange floors. 


In fact, only a few thousand securities 
are listed on the country’s stock ex- 
changes and traded there. The stocks of 
all other publicly-owned companies, 
from small local companies to large in- 
dustrial concerns, are traded in the over- 
the-counter market. That means that the 
securities of perhaps 40,000 companies 
are bought and sold on the telephone in 
over-the-counter transactions. 

What kinds of securities are traded 
over-the-counter? All kinds, including 
most U. S. Government securities, mu- 
nicipal bonds, most bank and insurance- 
company stocks, most corporate bonds, 
many Canadian and foreign securities, 
and a large number of stocks of utilities 
and industrial companies of all sizes. 
Some over-the-counter stocks are those 
of small, young companies, and it is 
these stocks, many with attractive 
growth possibilities, that have given the 
over-the-counter market much of its 
glamour. Many companies never apply 
for listing on an exchange; they stay in 
the over-the-counter market even when 
they are well-established. Dun & Brad- 
street, Dictaphone Corporation, Time, 
Inc., and Weyerhaeuser are examples. 

How do over-the-counter brokers and 
dealers keep track of prices, since they 
have no ticker tape? They are in touch 
with one another by telephone all day, 
exchanging information about actively 
traded issues. And every day the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau publishes and 
distributes to dealers printed quotations 
on some 8,000 securities. Many big-city 
newspapers also print bid-and-asked 


Where is it? Why is it? 


quotations on over-the-counter securi- 
ties. These quotations, supplied by the 
National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, do not represent actual transactions 
but are a guide to the range within which 
these securities could have been bought 
or sold at the time of compilation. 
Merrill Lynch has a separate over-the- 
counter quote wire for internal use 
which carries the latest bid-and-asked 
prices from its Marketing Department in 
New York to all 152 offices in the system 
throughout the trading day. 

In over-the-counter transactions, a 
firm may act as either principal or agent 
in buying and selling securities. When 
it acts as an agent, it performs the same 
kind of brokerage function for a cus- 
tomer as it does in handling a transaction 
on the floor of an exchange. It buys or 
sells the stock at the best price it can get 
and charges the customer a commission. 
When the firm operates as a principal, it 
buys or sells at a net price, for a profit 
rather than a commission. If the cus- 
tomer wants to buy, it offers the stock at 
a net price; if the customer wants to sell, 
the dealer quotes a net price at which 
he is willing to buy. In such trades, no 
commission is involved; the dealer sim- 
ply quotes a price which generally yields 
him a profit. 

At Merrill Lynch, we have a rule that 
says that in ordinary transactions with 
our customers, our charge above the pre- 
vailing wholesale price shall approxi- 
mate what we would have received as a 
commission on a comparable New York 
Stock Exchange transaction. Further- 
more, we sell on a net-price basis only 
those stocks on our qualified list, ap- 
proved by our Research Department. 
We handle other over-the-counter orders 
on a commission basis, buying or selling 
the stock at the best price obtainable and 
charging the equivalent of a New York 
Stock Exchange commission. 

If you'd like to know more about this 
biggest of all securities markets, our 
booklet, “Over-the-Counter Securities” 
should more than fill the bill. 

A copy is yours for the asking, if you 
simply write to— 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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CINEMA 





Surf Boredom 


Gidget Goes to Rome. A gidget is 
very much like a tammy. She is a blonde 
and nubile teen-ager who is as whole- 
some as a popsicle and quite innocent 
of cosi fan tutte. Only one girl in the 
whole world may officially style herself 
Gidget at any given time, and the cur- 
rent incumbent is chirpily brazen, 
healthily sneaker-shod Cindy Carol, late 
of North Hollywood High 

One day while idly surfboarding at 
Malibu, Gidget and her girl friends get 
to talking about a trip to Rome. But go 
to Rome without boys? A girl would as 
soon go dateless to a drive-in. So Gidget 
gets Moondoggie, her beach-bum boy 
friend, to line up a couple of blind dates 
for her chums. Quicker than one can 
say Alitalia the adolescent sextet is 
scampering down the Spanish Steps, 
posing for gag snapshots in front of St. 
Peter's, twisting in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. “Pinch me,” says Gidget. Some- 
one does, and she knows she is really, 
truly in the Eternal City. 

James Darren, as the exquisitely 
manicured, coiffed, plucked and den- 
tured Moondoggie, is on his third time 
out with the hyperthyroid little heroine 
(previous Gidgets: Sandra Dee, Deb- 
orah Walley). He seems doomed to 
traipse after gidgets until the apotheosis 
of the theme, which will doubtless be 
called Gidget Meets Tammy. 


Beach Party is an anthropological 
documentary with songs. Robert Cum- 
mings, in ambush behind a wind- 
Schwepped beard, is gathering material 
for a book on teen-age sex play. Just 
outside his window at Balboa Beach, 
the puberty rites and other coming-of- 
age-in-California shenanigans of a tribe 
of overripe adolescents are in full cry, 
and Cummings’ telescope and electronic 
eavesdropping rig provide him with an 
eye-opening carful. 





The beach resembles Seal Rock in 
mating season. Frankie Avalon, with his 
pack of gold-necklaced surf jockeys. 
and Annette Funicello, with her bevy of 
busty beach bunnies are—in the words 
of one of their tribal hymns—*‘just 
asurfin’ all day and swingin’ all night.” 
But danger lurks in the dunes: a ma- 
rauding band of post-Brando wild ones 
roars up on a midnight raid. Quinqua- 
genarian Cummings, with precious lit- 
tle help from Frankie, sends them velp- 
ing off with their motorcycles tucked 
between their legs. 

The climax of this primitive business 
is a custard-pie war in a beatnik beer 
and poetry parlor. Pie-facing, like prat- 
falling, seems to be a lost art nowadays. 
and Avalon desecrates the memory of 
Deadpan Harry Langdon: he stands 
there and actually squinches up his eyes 
before the strawberry cream splatters all 
over his pretty face. Nonetheless, An- 
nette goes ape for Frankie, crooning “I 
was such a fool/ To treat him so crool.” 

As a study of primitive behavior pat- 
terns, Beach Party is more unoriginal 
than aboriginal. In comparison, it makes 
Gidget’s Roman misadventures look like 
a scene from Tosca. 


Tickling with a Needle 
The Small World of Sammy Lee. 


Sammy is running. He runs into a Soho 
strip shop, where as compere and comic 
he dishes the dirt to the usual dirty old 
men (“We take you now to the Garden 
of Allah—in case you'd like to do a bit 
of planting’). Then he runs off the 
Stage and up to his flat, where he makes 
a few fast phone calls and moves a 
shipment of bootleg bellywash. Then he 
runs back to the skin parlor for the 
second show (“This old slag takes care 
of her health—if she’s not in bed by 
eleven, she goes home”). Then he runs 
down the street to a jobber he knows 
and sells him a sack of smuggled 
watches. Then he runs back to the dirty 


BEACH BUMS & BUNNIES 
Like Seal Rock. 
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ANTHONY NEWLEY 
Like Shylock, 


old men (“The next young lady you 
will see started out as a fan dancer— 
but now she has feathered her nest”). 
Then he runs— 

And keeps on running till he’s too 
trottin’ tired to remember what makes 
Sammy run. Money, of course. Sammy 
(Anthony Newley) is chasing the ochre 
and he is chasing it hard, because if he 
can't catch up with 300 quid before 
sunset, some very unpleasant people are 
going to catch up with him—it seems 
his bookie is disinclined to spiv and 
let spiv. 

Sammiy is a remake of The Merchant 
of Venice? Well, not quite. But its 
come-on is the same as Shakespeare's, 
and after four centuries the come-on 
still comes on fairly strong. Britain’s 
Ken Hughes, who directed the picture 
and wrote its script. keeps Sammy run- 
ning fast and running wild—his film 
falls flat on its face at the finish but in 
its maddest moments generates the 
glorious ungartered go of a Charlie 
Chase chase. What's more, Cameraman 
Wolfgang Suschitzky supplies some 
hilariously horrible glimpses of the 
crummy comether that passes for Soho- 
ciety. And Actor Newley (who can also 
be seen in Broadway's Stop the World— 
! Want to Get Off) is a wickedly sly 
young comedian who keeps the cus- 





tomers whooping happily—until they 
realize that he is tickling their ribs 
with a very long and rather nasty- 


looking needle. 

Sammy, as Newley sees him, is not 
really a figure of fun. Take him out of 
Soho, he is any litte man in any big 
city. Like a mechanical rabbit, he runs 
eternally from an economy that is al- 
ways catching up with him toward a 
security that never quite arrives. Un- 
like a mechanical rabbit, he is terrified. 
Yet in his terror he finds the nobility 
to hope. In his terror, as a matter of 
fact, he finds the unmitigated gall to 
hope against hope that the people who 
see him running around in circles will 
think he is a wheel. 
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| Will you have 

what's needed 
to send your 
children to 


“—? 


none too soon to be making finan- 


No matter how young 
your children are, it’s 


cial plans for their college days. 
In fact, it might possibly be a 
little late even now. 

In‘* Planning for College Costs,’’ 
a booklet specially prepared for 
New York Life, Sidney Sulkin, 
Edueation Editor of Changing 
Times, the Kiplinger Magazine, 
points out that higher edueation 
expenses will continue to spiral 
over the vears, and he stresses 
the importance of preparing well 
in advance. 

Not a luxury, but a necessity. 
‘*Though the demand for edu- 
cated workers is expected to in- 
crease, the competition for jobs 
will become more severe, too,’ 
writes Mr. Sulkin, underlining 
the necessity for education be- 
yond high school, as well as the 
greater salary expectations and 
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security which college graduates 
enjoy. Fortunately, however— 


and despite growing classroom | 


shortage and entrance competi- 
tion—‘any qualified student can 
find a suitable school to go to,’’ 
and will go if parents plan ahead 
realistically. 

What about scholarships? Per- 
haps your child will win one of 
those coveted and highly com- 
petitive scholarships—but don’t 
count on it. Besides, most schol- 
arships pay only a part of the 
total bill. An ambitious young 
person may also earn some of his 
or her needed expenses. Even so, 
more and more financial support 
will certainly be required in the 
years ahead. 

In a detailed diseussion, this 
authority analyzes various ways 
of financing a college edueation: 
long-term loans, state loan pro- 
grams, installment loans, per- 


cs 








| sonalsavings, stocks, government 
bonds and life insurance, citing 
the advantages and faults of each. 
Get your free booklet. Hvery par- 
ent will want to read this inform- 
ative booklet. For your free copy, 
send the coupon, or ask your New 
York Life Agent. The New York 
Life Agent in Your Community 
isa (rood Man to Know. 


ANCIAL PLANNING WITH 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ey 





‘ 





New York Life Insurance Company 

Dept. T1l-4, Box 372, Madison Square Station 
New York, New York 10010 
In Canada: 443 University Ave 





. Toronto 2, Ont 


I would like a free copy of 


“Planning for College Costs” 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 


Ctr... 
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Grace Among the Roaches 
THE TENANTS OF MOONBLOOM by 


Edward Le\ 245 
$4.50 


Edward Wallant died of a 
stroke last’ year at 36, bequeathing a 
truly horrifying human map of Man- 
hattan’s lower depths. His third novel. 
The Tenants of Moonbloom, is a chart 
of misery in the tenements, and his hero 
(surely the first of his kind in the long 
history of fiction) is a rent 

Wallant’s) people are the 





is Wallant pages. Har- 


court, Brace & World 


Lewis 


collector. 
walking 
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EAST SIDE TENEMENT 
With the unofficial dead in a landscape of hell. 


wounded and unoflicial dead of the 
alMuent society, They inhabit what is 
known in officialese as “substandard 
housing.” but they are figures in a land- 
scupe of hell. Wallant writes with lyrical 
affection of falling plaster, the colors of 
linoleum, the awful caprice of electrical 
fixtures, and the ebb and flow of cruel 
plumbing. He sniffs the eternal odors of 
poverty. sin and despair on stairway, 
landing and daybed. The flaking walls 
about his creatures are a barometer of 
the damp weather in the soul. His theme 
is the pursuit of among the 
abounding roaches 

Shared Burden. Norman Moonbloom 
is “New York’s most educated rent col- 
lector.” with degrees from Wisconsin, 
McGill. Mexico and Bowdoin. His 
heart. if anywhere. is in his boots as he 
trudges each week through the Lower 
East Side and Yorkville to collect rent 
in cash and to issue promises that some- 
thing (the toilet. the walls. the fusebox, 
or whatever) will be fixed. It never is. 
Heaving at the handle of an ashean. 
his aide Gavlord, a Negro janitor, asks: 
“What do you Know of the black man’s 


grace 
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burden?” Moonbloom responds sourly. 


as he picks up the other handle: “I 
share it.” 

But Norman’s trouble is that he 
shares nothing and therefore is nothi 
Each week he knocks on door after 
door and each opens on scenes where 
something terrible and unexplained is 
going on. Bleakly Norman observes. but 
will not allow himself to become im- 
plicated in the lives of the pitiable and 
terrible people from whom he exacts 
tribute. He sees them not as people but 
as “characters” in an anecdote. 
ltesque figures in a puppet theater 








Lro- 


WALLANT 


Giants & Hunchbacks. As rent pavers 
and characters they can be listed as fol- 
lows: a Chinese-American sexual ath- 
lete whose language is that of a manic 
beatster: a spry 104-year-old Russian 
giant who sees himself as a Jewish Ahab 
among cockroaches the size of whales: 
two jazz musicians who rave like Cats 
kill comics: Ilse, a beautiful blonde ex 
functionary of a German concentration 
camp, haunted, as well she may be. by 
a prevalence of Jews: a grucsome cou- 
ple who can make love only when the 
beaded lady has been reduced to tears: 
a language teacher obsessed by the pu 
rity of Italian vowels and his own intes- 
tinal tract; a hunchbacked retoucher ot 
photographs who has emptied his apart 
ment and life of anything that might 
cause disorder: a loud lumberjacketed 
poetry-spouting type who spends his 
days off from teaching school bullying 
his bewildered son into games of touch 
football: a retired pharmacist and his 
tarty daughter whom he treats like Shir 
ley Temple: a madly eloquent candy 
butcher on the New Haven line “whose 
sounds of humor are cumulatively a 





: and a colored novelist. “sick of 
Niggerdom.” who is trying to write him- 
self out of the “United States of Some 
Americans” and who defiantly calls him- 
self “just a wholesome American fag- 
got” symbolically castrated by “the 
South.” 

All these are cartoons. but cartoons 
done with the vivid life of a master who 
has scrawled a sketch on the back of a 
menu. Wallant has been praised half 
heartedly for his “realism.” but his. vi- 
sion of life under the skirts of the skv- 
scrapers is realistic only in the sense of 
an anatomical chart cut away to show 
the moving parts. His people wear their 
livers on their sleeves, 

No one since Nathanael West has 
written better of the rootlessness of 
metropolitan life. West is a writer whom 
Wallant resembles not only in his un- 
timely death after carly brilliant: prom- 
ise. but for his special Jewish sensibility 
and the profound moral concern be- 
neath the cynical surface glitter of the 
words. Wallant had what he calls “the 
ear of the eye”: his creatures speak in 
a hundred voices, each one peculiarly 
appropriate to his character. 

Close to Faith. Wallant’s novel be- 
comes a story only when his hero 
Moonbloom becomes involved in the 
Spectacle, and the rent collector pays 
his own dues to humanity. From being 
a “circumcised Uriah Heep.” as one of 
his tenants sees him, or as another sees 
him, “a man who could watch a murder 
committed and just smile a goofy little 
dirt-eating smile.” he becomes a tragic 
actor in a theater of farce. He makes 
love tor the first time (with the false 
Shirley Temple type). he weeps at a 
funeral, he comforts a frustrated sui- 
cide. In a burst of manic moral energy. 
the rent collector begins to spend all his 
lime painting, rewiring and replumbing 
his houses of despair. 

As Moonbloom leaves his false vo- 
caution as rent collector, he utters his 
faith—"Love, Courage and Delusion.” 
It is close enough to Faith. Hope and 
Charity to be true. and not a bad legacy 
for a great talent like Wallant’s to leave 
the world. 


Three Miles from a Bad Word 


THE LAND OF RUMBELOW by Carlos 
Baker. 370 pages. Scribner. $4.95 


dirge” 


It is now considered slightly gauche 
to pul four epigraphs on your title page, 
and Carlos Baker. a Princeton Univer 
sity professor and literary critic who 
has been smart for a long time, taste- 
fully begins his book with only two 
quotations, neither from Kierkegaard. 
But there are subtler sorts of title-page- 
manship, and Baker uses one of the 
most telling: the subtitle. or direction 
lor use. of The Land of Rumbelow is 
4 Fable in the Form of a Novel. Bak- 
er means to put the reader on notice 
that the events he describes are not to 
be taken only for themselves: they illus- 
trate Truth. 
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When the nurse says 


It could happen. Particularly if you're planning to read 
LIFE’s double year-end issue, MOVIES AND THE 
WORLD, at your doctor’s office. 

You can always arrive a couple of hours early for 


the appointment, and get a head start on the magazine. 


Or you can subscribe. At a special introductory rate of 
$1.99 for twenty weeks—10¢ a copy. 

Look what LIFE holds in store for you in the weeks 
to come: 

DNA—clue to genetic formation that may permit 
man to change inherited traits at will. EVEREST 
CLIMB—the official American expedition in spec- 
tacular color photos and authoritative text by 
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will you have to put down Sophia Loren? 


mountaineer-author James Ramsey Ullman. WORLD 
OF JAMES AGEE—the rolling Tennessee hills where 
the Pulitzer Prize-winning author spent his boyhood. 
HIGH SCHOOL U.S.A.—the too-old-too-soon lives 


today’s teen-agers live—from football games to lovers’ 


lanes. COLLEGE CAMPUSES—color scenes that will 
make old grads glow with nostalgia and high school 
students burn with ambition. IBM—the importance of 
people as well as computers in this giant corporation. 
A NUN’S STORY—a medical missionary in the slums 
of Lima, Peru. 
Send no money. Just mail the attached card. 
We'll bill you later, 
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No wonder the English | 


keep so cool! 
(mix Gordon’s Gin in a tall, 
N teed drink-and you will, too!) 







My he English are not easily fazed, even by 
a summer heat. This national talent was 
Ce given a cheerful accompaniment in 1769, 

Gy when Alexander Gordon introduced 

ie? his remarkable gin. The Gordon’s 

BN you drink today harks back to his’. 
y original formula, because one does'| 

<4 not tamper with gin of such dis- 

a 


tinctive dryness and delicate flavour. 
Try it soon in a tangy Gin & Tonic or 
Tom Collins. You'll see why Gordon’s 
is the biggest seller in England, 
America and the world. 









PRODUCT OF U.S.A. DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 90 PROOF. 
GORDON'S DRY GIN CO., LTD., LINDEN, W. J 


Culinary Emancipator 


(epochal advance in prandial scheduling) 


Prior to the conception and fabrication of the Robertshaw ‘‘cook and 
hold" control systems for domestic gas and electric range ovens, 
possible terminal absenteeism from the kitchen was circumscribed. 
Heretofore, viands prepared under automatic oven control had to be 
extricated immediately upon completion of the culinary process to 
preclude thermal over-exposure or desiccation. The new and revolu- 
tionary application of chronometric and calorimetric control initially 
brings victuals to gustatory perfection, then instigates diminution of 
oven temperature to a lower level, terminating further cooking but 
sustaining the comestibles at their serving zenith throughout many 
hours duration. Presently available at your local merchants in your 
favorite brand-name kitchen range—superlative models primarily. 


ad 
P.S. The last word in ‘automatic control" is stil! Robertshaw ®. 














It is forgivable, if redundant, to call 


| one’s novel a fable if it is in some way 


fabulous. But Baker’s book is merely 
unendingly pretentious. Its action scenes 
are written in grunting prose that is sup- 
posed to be tough but instead is only 
sweaty, and its largo passages are flac- 
cid with maundering soliloquies of the 
hero, a professor of literature who is 
awakening gummy-eyed from a dark 
night of the soul. Baker never writes a 


| noun without leashing a seeing-eye ad- 


jective to it, never overlooks a cliché, 
never fails to labor an image (“The 
windshield wiper describing its captive 
arc back and forth, back and forth, like 
that descending knife in the story of 
the pit and the pendulum”). 

According to an old British morality 
play, Rumbelow is a mythical town 
three miles from hell. For Professor 
Dan Sherwood, on the run from mem- 
ory and conscience (a dead wife, a be- 
trayed friend), Rumbelow is Tucson, 
Ariz. He is stranded there by chance, 
beaned by a hitchhiker who represents 
Evil the way Molotov used to represent 
Russia. Dan is led from what Baker 
calls the excremental view of life to the 
sacramental view by the healing Ari- 


| zona sun, long quiet talks and the love 
| of a good woman. A fair example of the 


long quiet talks follows. Dan is yaketing 
about Evil: “ ‘It opens up under us like 
earthquake cracks in the ground. Like 
toads out of the drains. It stinks to Hell.” 
‘You got it bad, Dan,’ Lee said quietly. 
‘How about another beer?’ ” 

After dialogue like that Mike Ham- 
mer might go off and shoot a blonde, 
but Baker's hero just keeps on talking. 


| History on a Wide Screen 


THE RISE OF THE WEST by William 
H. McNeill. 829 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. $12.50. 


In 101 B.C. soldiers of China’s Han 
dynasty, pushing west, garrisoned the 
Gerghana oasis in what is now Iran. 
The consequences were silk and _pesti- 
lence: merchants for the first time had 
a protected land route to carry their 
goods—and their ills—between China 
and the Mideastern Parthian empire 
(with the Roman dominions beyond). 
The opening of the silk road effected 
what Historian William McNeill calls 
the “closure of the ecumene”—his term 
for the great community of civiliza- 
tion, thus linked together across the 
land mass of Eurasia from extreme 
East to farthest West. From that time 
or even earlier, there have been no 
entirely independent civilizations.* 

Instead, for more than 1,500 years, 
a strife-ridden but never-quite-failing 
balance was maintained among China, 
India, the Roman-European West, and 
—at the pivot point—the Middle East. 
All four had cultural traditions of their 


* Excepting the American beginnings made by 
the Mayans and Incas, where cultural con- 
tact with Eurasia, across the Pacific, was early 
and slight. 
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when you're away... 








or the hour's late— These “convenience machines” could be the 


the job’s getting done. 
best investment your company ever made. 


IBM Executary Dictation Equipment/an investment in executive efficiency. 
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| Which language should you talk at Morgan Guaranty ? 


Moncy talks in mans languages at Morgan One clear thr 





answer 1s rough adve ising Among the morc than 400,000 manage- 
Guaranty Trust Cor ipany t bank that And one publication that reaches the deci- ment men who subscribe to Business WEEK 
customers in over 100 countries sion Jevels of both business ? banking i are 4,163 executives in the country’s 50 
| International banks like Morgan ¢ _ Business WEEK largest commercial banks. You can talk to 
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own: but technologies, crops, philoso- 
phies, military methods and art forms 
were traded back and forth, along with 
epidemic disease. Invasions of horse- 
riding nomads from the steppes were 
another recurring plague; but even the 
greatest barbarian onslaught, the Mon- 
gol explosion of the 13th century, was 
finally fought off or absorbed. 

Remarkable Synthesis. Eventually, 
the balance was upset. Beginning about 
A.D. 1500, Western Europe exploited a 
radically improved seafaring technol- 
ogy to become the new pivot point and 
center of civilization. In the process, 
McNeill sees the original Eurasian ecu- 
mene absorbed and replaced by a new 
globe-girdling and all-embracing com- 
munity of civilization. And with the 
rise of the West, modern times begin. 

These, in brutal brevity, are the or- 
ganizing ideas of a remarkable new 
synthesis of world history from 6000 
B.C. to the present day. And the stress 
is on “world,” for Author McNeill, 
chairman of the history department at 
the University of Chicago, comes amaz- 
ingly close to getting it all in. He 
makes the politics of China or the re- 
ligious maelstroms of India as clear 
and relevant as the French Revolution 
or any more standard topic; and he 
bites down hard on the grit of factual 
detail with repeated appeals to archae- 
ology, economics, demography, linguis- 
tics, engineering, art history. 

Cultural Interaction. McNeill’s title 
would appear to give the lie direct to 
Oswald Spengler’s Decline of the West. 
His book indeed emerges, though he 
nowhere claims such a purpose, as an 
arresting alternative to the speculations 
and systems of Arnold Toynbee, too. 
Here are no gloomy metaphysics about 
the soul of a culture or its organic life 
cycle, no simplistic tabulations of 21 
Separate civilizations mechanically ris- 
ing and then running down in helpless 
isolation from one another. 

In MeNeill’s view, “Western civili- 





HISTORIAN McNEILL 
How it came about. 
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A/R-INDIA® 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


Daily to London— Europe and the East 
from New York. For reservations or infor- 
mation see your travel agent or ask your 
nearest AIR-INDIA office. 
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it matters... 








When a 
man needs 
help 


W hen the rights of an American citizen are rudely violated, the editors of the Post 
believe it matters. Airman Gerald Anderson had been held for 11 months by Air 
Force investigators determined to convict him of a murder he did not commit. The Post 
published the truth of the Anderson case ina crusading article. Anderson was released 
the next day. The Post also crusaded for another man maligned by the military: Vice 
Admiral H. G. Rickover. whom the Navy has at long last allowed to remain on active 
duty. Often the Post crusades against people—peopleand institutions the editors believe 
are playing our system wrong. The Post has exposed: low standards of air safety: the 
blatant crime in bomb-ridden Youngstown, Ohio: the latest machinations of union boss 
Jimmy Hoffa; the corruption of anewspaperman who used his column for personal gain; 
operators who are fraudulently selling land: quack marriage counselors: the low 
standards of morality which have pervaded college sports and professional boxing: 
and ineptitude of Congress. Post crusades often infuriate people—and many, like the 
story of Airman Anderson, evoke quick action. Post editors believe in fearless journal- 
ism which exposes the weaknesses and moral flaws in our society. Because it matters. 


POST 


300 Park Ave., New York 22,N.Y. 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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FASTEST TO COLOMBIA, gate- 
way to all South America— 
super-speed 720B Fan/Jets 
on the only thru service from 
New York and Miami to 
BOGOTA, QUITO and LIMA. 
Cocktail time arrival in the 
City of Kings—Round South 
America connections to both 
coasts. Fly with the gals in 
the Red Ruana®, fashion 
cloak of the Andes, symboliz- 
ing service with a flashing 
smile! 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
JU 6-6040 


NEW YORK 
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zation” has become the leadership ol 
world civilization. The emergent Asian 
and African peoples do not challenge 
Western civilization as such, even as 
they throw off the yoke of European 
rule. In fact. these peoples are de- 
veloping in almost exact ratio to their 
adoption of Western techniques, atti- 
tudes and ideas. Thus they are not 
threats but enhancements of Western 
civilization. In plain, unflappable prose 
McNeill gives a wide-screen vision of 
the world-wide cultural interactions 
that have moved and continue to 
move mankind 


Gob’s War 


PACIFIC WAR DIARY, 1942-1945 by 
James J. Fahey. 404 pages. Houghtor 
Mifflin. $6.50 


It must have been an officer who said 
that war is 5% sheer fright and 95% 
boredom. An enlisted man knows bet- 
ter. To the ordinary gob of the U.S 
Navy, World War II was 90% boredom, 
9% infuriating trivia, and only about 
1% was composed of that combination 
of terror and exhilaration in which bat- 
tles are decided. Surprisingly little of 
this has come through previous accounts 
of what life—and death—was like for 
the anonymous masses of men jammed 
into the seagoing ovens plying the Pa- 
cific, largely because most World War 
Il books have been written by admirals 
and reporters. 

James J. Fahey,” a New York City 
orphan raised by relatives in Waltham, 
Mass., was the most law-abiding of gobs 
in all respects but one: he Kept a diary 
He wrote it surreptitiously, on scraps 
of paper, in odd and usually half-dark 
places when he hoped nobody was look 
ing at him 

Nobody could have known less about 
the Navy than did Fahey when he en 
listed in 1942 at the age of 24. He was 
even surprised by the haircuts that all 
boots get—the nearest thing to scalping 
“They even asked us our religion,” wrote 
Roman Catholic Fahey a bit querulous 
ly, not realizing—as he did a hundred 
pages and 100,000 miles later—how 
important this could be when a man 
must be prepared to meet his Maker 
Nobody could have been more naive 
than Fahey. “It is an honor to be on the 
flagship.” he opined when he was as- 
signed to the light cruiser Montpelier 
though veteran seamen knew enough 
to shun it. He childishly equated a raid 
up the Slot in the Solomon Islands by 
Montpelier’s task force with a sortie up 
the Hudson to bombard New York 

Few men could have been worse 
writers than Fahey when he began his 
diary, and he improved but little in 
three years. Sentences are tortured into 
the passive voice until the reader is be- 
numbed. The clichés that come to him 





No kin and not to be confused with James 
C. Fahey, compiler of Ships and Aircraft of 
the U.S. Fleet, a data-packed softback that 
has sold over half a million copies 
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Low Cost Auto Insurance 


GEICO RATES ARE LOWER THAN BUREAU RATES* BY 
FOR 
0 COLLISION “much 20° FOR 
AND COMPREHENSIVE LIABILITY COVERAGES 


FOR THE STANDARD FAMILY AUTOMOBILE POLICY 





‘COMPARE GEICO RATES WITH BUREAU RATES 


GEICO RATES IN NEW YORK STATE ARE 30% lower Underwriters and the National Automobile Underwriters 
than Bureau Rates for the Collision and Comprehensive Association for their member and subscribing companies, and 
coverages and 20, for the Liability coverages. Bureau Rates Bureau companies using the Safe Driver Plan adjust these 
are the rates for automobile insurance filed with State Bureau Rates upwards or downwards depending upon the 
Insurance Departments by the National Bureau of Casualty driving record of the insured. 


HOW THE ‘‘SAFE DRIVER PLAN” AFFECTS THE COST OF YOUR AUTO INSURANCE 


GEICO DOES NOT USE THE "SAFE DRIVER PLAN”’— _ of the insured. Remember, GEICO does not use the “Safe 
However, most companies charging Bureau Rates do use the Driver Plan” and when you insure with GEICO, your rates 
“Safe Driver Plan” in New York which requires that the rate are not increased because of your driving record as is required 
established as the Bureau Rate be increased as much as 150% under the “Safe Driver Plan.” 

and reduced by only 10°), depending upon the driving record 


NOW COMPARE DIFFERENCES FROM THE BUREAU RATE! 


COVERAGE BUREAU RATE WITH “*SAFE DRIVER PLAN” GEICO RATE WITHOUT “SAFE DRIVER PLAN” 
Po REPRO Ony COLE CCC CRTC CETTE 10% reduction to 150% increase... ........cccccccccccccececevece 20% reduction 
Medical Payments.............sccesecees 10% reduction to 150% increase 20% reduction 






DOUG Ss anaetvescendeesnaswens ..10% reduction to 150% increase 30% reduction 





Comprehensive.................. ..No reduction or increase.................... 30% reduction 
Uninsured Motorists ..No reduction or increase... ar ....25% reduction 
Towing and Labor........... oc O VOCGMELION OF INGIORGO Riicaies cncsanecisawasavctnensen eecececes 30% reduction 


(GEICO also gives you the usual additional savings in New York State of 10% for COMPACT CARS and 25% on additional cars when MORE-THAN-ONE-CAR ts insured.) 


Cen ee liccernstientianetianentienentitenentiametitenetioneetioetianettene=tennttnne=tentimstiemttae! 


453 

Mail To; GEICO 

150 Nassau Street, New York, N.Y. 10038 

Check your eligibility—must be over age 21 and under 65. 
NON-GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 
1! Professional or Technical 

NE W: Administrative, Clerical or Managerial 

Agricultural—Farmer or Farm Manager 
CIVILIAN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL~—<Active or Retired 

Federal, State, County, Municipal 


MILITARY PERSONNEL— Active, Reserve, National Guard or Retired 
Commissioned officer—NCO of top 5 pay grades 
(NCO on active duty must be at least age 25 and if in pay grade E-5 
or E-6, must be married.) 


GEICO RATES IN CONNECTICUT AND NEW JERSEY 
GEICO rates in Connecticut and New Jersey are also 30% 
below Bureau Rates for the Collision and Comprehensive 
coverages—and 25% in Connecticut and 22'9 % in New 
Jersey for the Liability coverages. 


Before you buy auto insurance elsewhere, or renew 
your present policy, it will pay you to check GEICO benefits 
and savings. You will receive exact GEICO rates for your 
car, plus complete information on how GEICO saves you 
money, the broad protection you get, and GEICO’s 
country-wide personal claim service 


Phone Digby 9-0202 or visit one of 

















Male Single 
our convenient New York offices or mail the coupon Name Female Married 
. no obligation . . . no agent will call Residence Address. 
City Zone County __ State 
‘ Occupation (Rank if on active duty)— ————— 
fff. % Is car principally kept on a farm or ranch? Yes No 
4 2 
ats, Location of car if not at above address 
Year Make Model # Cyl.| Body Style ee Date New 
capital stock company f with the t Yr Used 
Manhattan: 150 Nassau Street Dighy $-0202 Fe eens ee oF 
Hempstead, L. 1.: 66 N. Franklin Street. .. [Vanhoe 5-4600 FEES POSE Shpreree: ere — : 
Huntington, L. 1.: Walt Whitman Shopping Center HAmilton 7-8500 Days per week auto driven to work?______. One. way distance is 
is car used in business other than to or from work? 0 Yes © No 


Home Office: Washington, D.C. 
INSURANCE: Auto » Homeowners « Fire « Personal Liability + Boat 


» LOW COST AUTOMOBILE FINANCING AVAILABLE THROUGH 
FINANCING: A NEW YORK AFFILIATE OF GEICO 
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Additional male operators under age 25 in household at present time 


Relation Married or Singie 
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means staying power... 


in a market where 





fade out 


Grit (the common noun) means stamina, Grrr (the proper noun) also 


means staying power . . . precisely where most advertisers most need that 
staying power. Grrr, you see, is the only national publication that offers 
you concentration in a market where the mass magazines tend to thin out: 
small-town America. The bulk of Grit’s 900,000-plus circulation goes to 
16,000 towns of under 2500 population. Because Grrr is small-town Ameri- 
ca’s own—and only—national publication, top advertisers act upon this 
axiom: The mass media . . . plus Grrr . . . equal Balanced National 


Coverage. 





Grit Publishing Company, Williamsport, Pa. 


New offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit; 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco. Doyle & Hawley Division, The Katz Agency 
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DIARIST FAHEY 
What it was like. 


naturally are as bad as the Navyese 
into which he gradually slips. He is mad- 
deningly repetitious. His words are like 
the war itself—just one damn _ thing 
after the other 

Because of, and not in spite of these 
things, Pacific War Diary is a fine and 
valuable book. Nobody can read Fahey’s 
endless and well-documented complaints 
about how little sleep he got without 
wondering how men could survive that 
way for months on end, Half-starved, 
sleepless, alternately boiled, roasted and 
half-drowned in tropic downpours, James 
Fahey. Seaman First Class, and 1,300 
shipmates fought through from the Sol- 
omons to the surrender of Japan. Mont- 
pelier’s guns blasted away furiously in 
a dozen Solomons engagements; Fahey 
complained of the noise in his ears. 
After the decisive battles off Saipan and 
in the Philippine Sea: “We played check- 
ers on watch. I slept topside as usual.” 
Watching the recapture of Corregidor: 
“It took approximately |S seconds for 
the parachutists to hit land. A few of 
the chutes failed to open.” Of a bomb 
hit on Montpelier herself: “More casu- 
alties. all wounded. One of the fellows 
almost had his head taken off.” 

At war's end Fahey put his diary in 
a trunk and went to work in Waltham’s 
sanitation department. Not until 1960 
did he read a paperback reprint of Ad- 
miral Halsey’s Story, by Joe Bryan IIL. 
Then Fahey made a fair copy of his 
own diary and sent it to Bryan, He also 
sent it to Naval Historian Samuel Eliot 
Morison, who sent it to Houghton Mif- 

| flin with a gracious foreword, 

As a reserve rear admiral, Morison 
recognized Fahey’s book as an account 
of the war that was neither the admirals’ 
war nor the heroes’, but the war of 
those who merely were there. 

More than anyone to date, Fahey 
conveys that sense of necessary numb- 
ness that thousands of his fellows have 
never managed to convey to wives 

| or friends back home: this is what it 
| was like. 
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Having babies isn’t as rough on Dads these days 
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Eli Lilly and Company « Indianapolis 
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“And nobody knows his way around Boston the 
way I do. Ask me anything — polities, codfish, 
Bunker Hill. I'm a native. I think like a native. 
Natively.” 

Beans can also tell you that nobody is more 
Bostonian than a Bostonian, which is why CBS 
Owned radio station WEEI ean’t be pro- 
grammed any place but in Boston. 


THE CBS OWNED 





The reason each CBS Owned radio station is a 
community leader is beeause it considers its own 
people first. Each station talks to its listeners— 
about the things that concern them and their com- 
munities. It’s nice to be national, but it’s what’s 
next door that really counts. That’s why each 





CBS Owned radio station programs for the home- 
town people. And they listen... with attention. 


RADIO STATIONS 


WBBM chicago / WCBS new York 4 WCAU Phitadelphia / WEEI Boston / KMOX st. Louis J KNX Los Angeles / KCBS san Francisco 


Represented by CBS Radio Spot Sales 


STATIONS THAT TALK THE LANGUAGE OF THEIR COMMUNITIES 
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She hasn't done it vet ut she could. The nuclear Bethlehem not only built the USS Bainbridge, but 


powered, Bethlehem-built frigate USS Bainbridge can also made major contributions to her design. She 


cruise 300,000 miles without the need for refueling passed her grueling trials with flying colors and Is now 

Although her > vy is hunting subs with an serving with the United States Navy. Like the nation’s 
assortment ol sticated underwater weapons, she first nuclear-powered surface warship, the 14,200-ton 
also launches missiles which pack a devastating punch cruiser USS Long Beach delivered in 1961, the 


on the surface. With her twin atomic reactors, the 8 000- frigate 


as constructed at Bethlehem Steel's shipyard 
ton frigate can sprint for weeks at sustained top speed in Quincy, Massachusetts 


32 featuring 
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On he ls off th « England coast 


1 free c 


USS Bainbridge fest-fires a missile—just a sample of the power she can unleash 











GOOD FOOD, FRIENDLY STOP 


At Howard Johnson’s you can depend on modern surroundings, 
sensible prices, and menu favorites like these: delicious grilled-in- 
butter frankforts; crunchy Tendersweet fried clams; tender charcoal- 
style steaks; frosty ice cream sodas from the “Wonderful World of 28 
Flavors.” (The ice cream’s so good you'll want to take some home.) 


“HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS” 


Adz. HOWARD JOUNSONS 


RESTAURANTS MOTOR LODGES 
For franchise information write 45 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


